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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


THE CONSERVATION OF LABOR 


The conservation of human life is a definite public policy, demanding appro- 
priate legislation and court decisions, but demanding as the first step frank and 
searching public discussion. Rapidly enough such discussion will crystallize in 
party platforms and political campaigns. We invite attention again to one aspect 
of this policy which much needs thoughtful and dispassionate consideration. 

Our failure to conserve labor power is even more conspicuous than our 
wasteful exploitation of natural resources. The patent and demonstrable 
exploitation of labor has continued in this country for a longer time and 
has been carried to greater lengths than would otherwise have been possible 
because of the fact that in the main our common labor is immigrant labor. We 
have thought of the laborers as uncivilized foreigners and not as neighbors. We 
have thought of them as factors in production and not as integers of society; 
at the best as “strangers within the gates,” not as members of the body politic. 
It is not that all laborers by any means are foreigners, but only that the type 
which looms before our mind is alien. We have no “classes” but we have 
“castes,” rigidly distinct. ‘Sectional lines are best effaced by the feet of those 
who \cross them’’; but all too few are the feet that pass to and fro across the 
lines which separate the “dago” and “hunkie” and “sheeney” from one another 
and from others. 

For this reason among others injuries and fatalities in mills and mines and 
on railways are more numerous than is necessary, and the killings and maimings 
are too expensive to be permitted to continue. We do not compare well in this 
respect with the most reckless and careless of the industrial countries of the old 
world. Statistics are readily accessible showing the relatively much greater 
number of fatalities and injuries in our factories, on our railways, and in our 
mines. Youth, skill, strength—in a word, as Miss Eastman puts it, human power 
is what we are losing by these industrial accidents. 

It is not, as is sometimes said in extenuation, that we value life less—on the 
contrary human life is surely worth more in this country than anywhere else. 
The explanation is simply that we have assessed the damage in the wrong place. 
The loss falls upon the widow and orphan, upon the aged parents or other de- 
pendents, or sometimes upon hospitals and charities. Unfortunately these are 
not the people who determine the degree of exposure to injury and the time 
for the introduction of protective devices. These are not the people who make 
the rules and regulations for mine, railway, and factory. These are not the 
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people who select foremen and superintendents and fellow-servants and who 
make the wage contract. The widow pays the bill, but the control resides else- 
. where, in the officers of the corporation, in the directors, or ultimately im the. 
stockholders. This way conservation does not lie. One little change only is 
necessary, viz., that control and the penalty for its failure be re-united, that com- 
pensation for life destroyed, and for limb lost, and for health injured, as a direct 
result of the necessary risks of industry, shall be made by those who control 
industry in the first instance, and borne eventually, as the risks of in- 
jury to plant and machinery are borne, by the consumer of the 
product. In other words, the conservation of life requires that the 
financial loss involved in deaths and injuries come from the undivided profits 
of industry, and that employers’ liability insurance shall be, not as at present an 
insurance against the casualty of a lawsuit, but real insurance against the casu- 
alties of industry. The New York Commission, analyzing the records of ten 
employers’ liability companies, discovers that out of each one hundred dollars 
paid by employers injured workmen receive less than thirty-seven dollars—about 
one-third. Under this extraordinary system an injured workingman has indeed 
dangling before his eyes the possibility of a verdict for handsome damages. If 
he can satisfy a court and jury that there was no negligence whatever on his 
own part or on the part of one of his fellow-employes, and that various other 
more or less fictitious assumptions do not apply in his case, then he may, after 
some years of expensive and embittering litigation, be able to share with his 
lawyer a sum which might have been large enough if paid promptly and as a 
matter of course. Such a system leads inevitably to false claims and perjury 
on the one side and callousness and injustice on the other. It leads to bitterness, 
resentment, and implacable hostility. Now that is not conservation. That is 
exploitation. It is not satisfactory and ought not to be satisfactory to employers, 
and it is certainly not satisfactory to employes. 

Consider how it actually worked in the case of the 526 men killed in Alle- 
gheny county in the year of the Pittsburgh Survey. Sixty per cent of the families 
were left by the employers, left by their industry, to bear not only the overwhelm- 
ing personal loss which no man can estimate, but the entire income loss from 
the accident; and only twenty per cent received compensation for the death of 
the regular wage earner, sufficient to approximate one year’s wages for the least 
paid among them. An assured compensation for every case of accident, on a 
reasonable schedule, as in England, Germany, and’ every other great industrial 
country, would provide an equitable distribution of necessary losses, but, what 
is far more important, it would save life. 

The difficulty is that if we have thought at all of the economic loss involved 
in industrial accidents, or in a typhoid epidemic, we have been apt to think only 
of the employer’s loss. It is an expense and a nuisance of course to replace the 
employe. A day’s or a week’s wages go down in the ledger to the expense 
account. The enormous cost to the family, the loss of wages, the expenses of 
illness, the impairment of strength, the interference with the plans and the 
thwarting of the ambitions of the family—these losses also we must learn to 
estimate and take them over into the expense ledger of society. 
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We print in this number the statement 
of Starr J. Murphy on behalf of the in- 
corporators of the proposed Rockefeller 
Foundation before the Senate committee. 
This, with the editorial reply from the 
New York Times to our comment of last 
week which we also reprint, puts our 
readers in position to form their own 
opinion on the merits of the questions 
which have been raised. Whether it is 
the editor of THE Survey or the editor 
of the Times that “is in error” and “has 
misstated and utterly misconceived” the 
issues involved, we are content to let 
others decide. 


Most people blessed with “back yards” 
have a longing to dig in the dirt and plant 
gardens and see things grow about this 
time of year. In one small town that we 
know, when spring comes around the men 
of the village may be divided into two 
pretty distinct classes—the fishers and 
the gardeners. And the garden cranks 
swap yarns about sweet peas and rad- 
ishes, just as big as the black bass stories 
of their neighbors. South Chicago boys 
and girls have shown the world that 
April means garden to them just as ear- 
nestly as it does to people with real back 
yards and lots of room to make the dirt 
fly. Fostered by the Calumet Juvenile 
Protective League, school gardens were 
started last spring in eight South Chica- 
go school yards. From the children the 
idea spread to the grown-ups until prac- 
tically every yard of the district bloomed. 
It meant new civic spirit and less rowdy- 
ism and small neat-looking gardens filled 
with cabbage, onions, parsley, beets and 
corn and here and there a fringe or bed 
or flowers. 


While skilled workers are able to ad- 
vance their wages as their standards rise, 
unskilled labor seems to show no such 
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ability. Professor Seager says that 
“When demand for labor is active, as at 
present, more of the unskilled find work 
and their earnings are higher than in 
periods of depression. But inveterate 
habit leads them to expand their expendi- 
tures as their earnings increase. They 
always live from hand to mouth. The 
failure of wage-earners to provide for 
themselves—which has made “the pro- 
gram of individualism a program of de- 
spair’—is to Professor Seager’s mind 
proof that collective remedies must be 
found. The article as printed is a chap- 
ter from the author’s book, A Program 
of Social Reform, about to be published 
by Macmillan. 


The children of three generations have 
been taught the arts and industries be- 
longing to homemaking in the Sargent 
Industrial School at Matteawan, N.Y. 
During the past year 567 girls and young 
women were in attendance. ‘The pro- 
gram provides a five-years’ course in sew- 
ing, a two-years’ course in dressmaking 
and a one-year course in embroidery; a 
two-years’ course in cooking, one year in 
the housekeeping class, one year in laun- 
dry work and four years in physical 
training. Every group is small enough to 
admit of personal association and indi- 
vidual work. 


As soon as warm weather comes to 
stay, 1f you stand on the high bank of the 
Hudson, along by Dyckman street on 
Manhattan Island, you will see white 
tents dotted along the foot of the Pali- 
sades. The narrow strip of level land 
that accommodates these city campers is 
set aside for such uses through the work 
of the Palisades Park Commission which 
for years has been trying to preserve 
the western shore from encroachment. 
Now that Mrs. Harriman is ready to con- 
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vey to the state a tract of about 10,000. 


acres situated in Orange and Rockland 
counties to be held in perpetuity as a 
state park and, further, to give $1,000,- 
000 with which to acquire and improve 
adjacent land, the possibilities for ade- 
quate recreation sites for city workers are 
made promising. Mr. Whitin describes 
the Harriman tract and the parts particu- 
larly available for camps. 


Not a speaker at the Albany Confer- 
ence of local committees of the State 
Charities Aid Association expressed 
doubt that the association’s goal—“no un- 
cared for tuberculosis in 1915’—was 
unobtainable. The degrees of optimism 
ranged all the way from Dr. Livingston 
Farrand’s “ultimate eradication,’ to 
Homer Folks’s fifty or seventy-five per 
cent by 1920. 

Never has a meeting of the kind been 
more charged with hope for the future. 


Boston—19QI15 is a year old. The first 
meeting of its complete directorate 
which numbers eighty-five and repre- 
sents thirteen groups of all sorts of or- 
ganizations working for a better city, 
showed a splendid spirit of co-operation 
and went a long ways towards assuring 
the success of the movement. 


Two hundred thousand workingmen 
are affected potentially by a decisive po- 
sition taken by the executive officers of 
the United States Steel Corporation with 
respect to seven-day work. Exceptional 
and unnecessary Sunday work is to be 
cut to the minimum; and there is to be 
at least twenty-four continuous hours’ 
interval during each week in the produc- 
tion of ingots. Seven-day work in the 
continuous processes is not as yet done 
away with, however; and until it is-the 
criticisms of the steel corporation: on this 
point made by the Pittsburgh Survey, 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ, must stand. Progressive action 
in this direction is in line with practical 
judgment long held by some of the broad- 
est men in the industry. Officials of the 
corporation are authority for the state- 
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ment that equally serious consideration 
is being given to the question of the com- 
pulsory six-day week in the continuous 
processes. 


PROBATION PROPOSED 
FOR FEDERAL COURTS 


Senator Robert L. Owen of Oklahoma 
has introduced in the Senate a bill (Sen- 
ate 3,789) to establish the probation sys- 
tem in the United States courts outside 
of the District of Columbia. The bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary, is in the hands of a sub-com- 
mittee consisting of Senators Warner of 
Missouri, Piles of Washington, and 
Paynter of Kentucky. While special 
conditions confront the work of federal 
courts, many cases ought to be dealt 
with by probation. Similar bills have 
been introduced before but have failed 
to pass. It is hoped that Congress will 
enact legislation on this subject along the 
lines of the Owen bill. 

The appointment of probation officers, 
as provided in this bill, is not mandatory 
but only permissive, as is also their com- 
pensation. The procedure prescribed is 
similar to that in most of the states. The 
District of Columbia was excepted be- 
cause juvenile probation is already es- 
tablished there and another bill before 
Congress proposes its extension to adults 
in that jurisdiction. 

A brief in support of Senator Owen’s 
bill (Senate Document No. 203) states 
that during the year ending June 30, 
1908, the United States District and Cir- 
cuit Courts in continental United States, 
exclusive of the District of Columbia, 
disposed of 8,023 criminal cases. 1,372 
persons were committed to federal insti- 
tutions during that period, and of these 
eighty-one per cent had not been in prison 
before; sixteen per cent were less than 
twenty years old; thirty-nine per cent 
were between twenty and thirty years 
old; forty-six per cent were married, and 
forty-five per cent were reported to 
be temperate in habits. The cost of 
these courts, in which the majority of 
cases are criminal, was $6,207,244.49, 
and the cost of maintenance of United 
States prisoners during the year was $1,- 
017,090.09. 
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BORDER LINE CASES 
IN CRIMINAL INSANITY 


The Physicians’ Club of Chicago, with 
the Chicago Bar Association as its guest, 
recently held a notable discussion of the 
medical and legal aspects of the plea of 
insanity. The physician’s problem was 
presented in a discriminating and ex- 
haustive paper by Dr. Adolph Meyer, 
professor of psychiatry in Johns Hopkins 
University. He argued for equity. pro- 
cedure in the courts to determine irre- 
sponsibility, only for the act committed, 
and, in case the act is proven, to estab- 
lish “quarantine” with expert preventive 
care. Very keen was his criticism of the 
crude attempts to comprehend the very 
different phases of aberration under a 
single definition of “insanity,” and of the 
conventional methods prescribed both by 
law and medicine to adjudge a person 
“insane.” 

The divergence of the lawyer’s point 
of view from that of the expert psychia- 
trist was marked in every legal aspect of 
the subject that was taken up in the long 
discussion. Judge Albert C. Barnes of 
the Superior Court, in a practical presen- 
tation of the legal problems connected 
with ascertaining the fact of irresponsi- 
bility, stoutly contended that the chief dif- 
ficulty lies in the lack of common honesty 
and truthfulness upon the part of attor- 
neys and medical experts, who are more 
intent on winning the case than upon de- 
monstrating or admitting facts. While 
defending the right and the duty of the 
lawyer to make the best possible defense 
of a guilty client, he denounced any mis- 
statement or perversion of fact as illegiti- 
mate in law’as well as in morals. Attor- 
ney W. S. Forrest, who spoke as a “trial 
lawyer,” seemed satisfied that the legal 
acumen of the cross questioner is ade- 
quate to discover a shamming of insanity. 
Dr. George B. Zeller of the Peoria State 
Hospital, attested the practical results 
of present court procedure by the remark- 
able statement that of the 4,100 cases 
committed to his care not a single mistake 
had been made in adjudging irresponsi- 
bility. : 

Permanently valuable to the literature 
of the subject, and worthy to supplement 
Dr. Meyer’s critical and constructive pa- 
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per, was the historical review of the legal 
tests of criminal responsibility in insanity 
and border-line cases presented by Prof. 
Edwin R. Keedy of the Northwestern 
University Law School. 

However much the doctors and law- 
yers may disagree in such discussions the 
comparison of their points of view in 
such frank and thorough-going fashion 
cannot fail to fulfil the hope of the Phy- 
sicians’ Club that cases of incipient in- 
sanity may not so readily pass unrecog- 
nized “until homicidal, suicidal, or crimi- 
nal tendencies are developed.” ‘It is to be 
hoped that the papers presented on this 
occasion may be published. 

This discussion and the state of affairs 
which it discloses, emphasize the great 
need in America of a recognized body of 
experts in psychiatry, such as are at the 
command of the courts in Germany, for 
impartial testimony in cases where the 
evidence of irresponsibility is contradic- 
tory. 


WHS IUHOOIE, 
MUST NOT PASS 


A bill has been introduced into the 
New York Legislature by Mr. Boshart 
to authorize girls to begin at the sixteenth 
birthday to work all night in fruit and 
vegetable canneries (Assembly 808). 
The existing provisions with regard to 
night-work and the long working day for 
women in factories are cruelly bad and 
Mr. Boshart’s bill would make them 
worse. The present factory law allows 
twelve hours’ work in one day. An illu- 
sory provision seems to guarantee a week 
limited to sixty hours and a short day 
or a holiday on one working day, but it 
is adroitly draftéd to be non-enforceable. 
Bad as this is, the Boshart bill would 
make it worse by excepting fruit and veg- 
etable canneries from all the time restric- 
tions of the present factory law, thus 
legalizing in canneries the conditions now 
permitted in cannery sheds under an old 
opinion of former Attorney General 
Julius Mayer, 7. e., complete exemption 
from the time limit of the labor law. 
The exemption proposed is not even re- 
stricted to the fruit and vegetable sea- 
sons, but extends to the whole year. 

The proposal to permit, by law, little 
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girls of sixteen to be exposed to the im- 
morality and demoralization attending 
night work in any branch of manufac- 
ture, is an insult to the people of New 
York. Its enactment would be not mere- 
ly a scandal, but a grave attack upon the 
public health and morals. It is particu- 
larly sinister in contrast with the recent 
action of Virginia. 

In Virginia, within sixty days past, the 
courts and the Legislature alike refused 
to recede from the position that the ten- 
hours day for women, at any age, is the 
maximum to be tolerated. The Legis- 
lature of Virginia has adjourned, having 
killed in committee a bill intended to ex- 
tend the working day of women and chil- 
dren. And the courts before which the 
Virginia ten-hours law was attacked re- 
fused an appeal and confirmed the penal- 
ty prescribed in the statute. 


TEACH DIETETICS 
THROUGH CHILDREN 


In one of the public schools of Cleve- 
land, where ninety-seven per cent of the 
pupils enrolled are Italians, an effort is 
being made to make them the instructors 
of household economy and sanitation in 
their own houses. Out of twenty-eight 
so-called “backward” pupils, twenty were 
found to be suffering from malnutrition. 
A breakfast of malted milk and a cereal 
is now served to them before they begin 
their day’s work, and as a result they are 
overcoming their backward tendencies. 

But the care of these children ‘has not 
stopped with giving a breakfast. An in- 
vestigation of the homes revealed that 
the children were improperly nourished, 
not because of a greater poverty than ex- 
ists in many other homes, but because of 
ignorance and mismanagement. It takes 
thought and skill to make wages of nine 
dollars a week pay three dollars for rent 
and feed and clothe a family of seven. 

The problem is complicated for the 
Italian housewife, because she is removed 
from many of her native food products 
and must accustom herself to the Amer- 
ican substitutes. 

To meet this problem classes of from 
six to ten girls have been formed for 
domestic science lessons adapted to their 
needs. They are taught what the best 
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cuts of meat are for the least money, and 
how to make these into soups and stews 
in combination with vegetables and 
cereals that will give the most nourish- 
ment and appeal to the Italian palate. 
Each group spends two hours a week at 
this school, and the members invite their 
mothers to be present at the class. The 
mothers watch the girls prepare the food 
under the direction of the teacher, and 
then: are seated at the table to eat the 
dishes which their daughters serve to 
them. At the beginning of each lesson 
the teacher asks how many have made at 
home during the week the dish that they 
learned at the last lesson, and the en- 
thusiasm of those who have acts as an 
incentive to those who have not, so that 
an ever-increasing number actually be- 
come instructors in dietetics in their own 
homes. 

The school nurse is co-operating with 
the domestic science teacher and gives 
to each group of girls a half-hour lec- 
ture on household sanitation. As an ex- 
ample of the efficacy of these lectures 
one girl brought to the class her small 
and grimy sister with one hand clean 
to the wrist and neatly bandaged. The 
child had fallen, tearing her hand on a 
rusty nail. The sister had run to the 
drug store and asked for a blue pill 
The 
druggist grasped her meaning, gave her 
the bichloride of mercury tablet, and as 
a result she had cleansed and dressed 
the wound so nicely that the nurse did not 
have to redress it. 

In this school of over a thousand chil- 
dren the medical inspector and school 
nurse are so pressed with work that they 
have instructed some of the girls of the 
eighth grade in cleansing wounds and 
making bandages, so that they can now 
assist at the dispensary under the di- 
rection of the nurse. In the meantime, 
they are learning the necessity of cleanli- 
ness and the value of simple preventive 
measures, which they will teach in the 
home and the neighborhood. 

The Board of Education has accepted 
the offer of the Association of Dentists, 
and as a result dental clinics will be held 
in the school dispensaries by experienced 
dentists. 
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DEMOCRATIC COURT 
OF THE EXCHEQUER 


The untiring insistence placed upon 
“clearness and smplicity” in writing ap- 


plies no less to good budget making. A 


budget is a narrative of income and out- 
go—a description, much abbreviated, of 
the prospective receipts and expenditures 
of a government unit for a given time. 
At best it presupposes a knowledge of the 
matter presented; so that the average 
citizen, uninitiated into the mysteries of 
debits and credits, needs an interpreter. 

Before last year the citizens of Pitts- 
burgh did not have even the abbreviated 
description. A year ago, for the first 
time, the budget was printed and pub- 
lished, but intelligent discussion was not 
possible because of the unsatisfactory 
form of department estimates and the 
short time allowed for consideration. An 
improvement in the form of the esti- 
mates was made this year, but again the 
time allowed between publication and the 
last legal date for passing the appropria- 
tion bills and making the tax levy was 
felt by the Committee on Municipal Af- 
fairs of the Chamber of Commerce to be 
much too short, especially in view of the 
fact that the estimates, as originally sub- 
mitted, amounted to over $15,000,000, an 
increase over the 1909 expenditures of 
more than $2,400,000. Of this amount 
over $800,000 represented increases in 
salaries and provision for additional em- 
ployes. 

The Committee on Municipal Affairs 
believes that the ancient injunction, “be- 
ware of whisperers,”’ has a modern appli- 
cation—to be wary of secret budgets. 
Some months ago the committee set on 
foot a movement to organize a conference 
of civic bodies for the purpose of study- 
ing the budget, something after the man- 
ner of other cities, notably New York 
and Chicago. The conference is to be 
composed of two persons selected annual- 
ly by each civic and social organization 
in the city, together with the mayor, the 
comptroller, and heads of city depart- 
ments, and “such number of reputable 
citizens from each and every ward of the 
city as corresponds to the number of 
councilmen from such wards.” It is to 
be, in fact, a democratic court of the 
exchequer, appealing to public opinion, 
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and purposing to lengthen the time for 
discussion, both by the public and by the 
councils, of the annual budget. The 
committee hopes thus to effect a clearer 
classification of accounts, to stimulate 
more interest in the city’s finances, and, in 
general, to act as interpreter of the bud- 
get to all citizens and taxpayers. The 
movement was started too late to be as 
effective this year as it expects to be next. 

The graft “confessional” of the past 
fortnight, which is bringing the whole- 
sale councilmanic frauds to light, is a 
compelling testament in support of these 
fiscal and governmental reforms. 


DALLAS WORKS 
FOR A CITY PLAN 


In THE Survey for March 19 we told 
how Galveston recently established a re- 
formatory for delinquent boys to supple- 
ment the work of the Juvenile Court. It 
took Galveston less than six months to 
plan this new institution and to get it 
running on a scientific basis. Now comes 
news from Dallas that that city is going 
about a city planning campaign in the 
same business like way that Galveston 
put through its reformatory. 

Early in February the Dallas News 
started interest in the subject of city 
planning by printing a series of articles 
reprinted from the city plan number of 
Charities and The Commons. These 
were featured with illustrations and were 
often accompanied by editorial and news 
comment. During the latter part of Feb- 
ruary, J. Horace McFarland, president 
of the American Civic Association, spoke 
in Dallas under the auspices of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce on A Crusade Against 
Ugliness. Through the interest aroused 
by the newspapers and Mr. McFarland’s 
lecture, the City Council was made ap- 
proachable. Seventeen members of the 
City Plan Commission called on the 
City Council and presented resolutions 
showing why Dallas ought to plan its 
growth right, before it became too late. 
As a result the commission made a ten- 
tative promise to pay the preliminary 
expenses of a city plan. It is the belief 
of the members of the commission that 
all of the preliminary work can be done 
by the time the next budget is ready to 
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be passed, and the municipal commis- 
sion will provide enough in that bud- 
get, beginning June 1, to pay the ex- 
penses of a city plan expert. Both Gal- 
veston and Dallas seem to have a way of 
getting things that they want and need. 


CO-OPERATIVE PLAN FOR 
PATERSON’S CHARITIES 


The first step toward a co-operative 
plan like that of the Cleveland charities, 
announced by James F. Jackson in THE 
Survey of December 18, has been taken 
in Paterson, N. J. A committee of the 
Charity Organization Society waited on 
the Board of Trade with the recom- 
mendation that that body take under con- 
sideration with them “the whole situa- 
tion as to the charities of the city, en- 
deavoring to learn just what is being 
done at present, the quality of the work 
accomplished, the results and their rela- 
tion to the cost and make recommenda- 
tions for bringing about the close co- 
operation between the charities of the 
city and promoting self-support and im- 
proved home-life and general living con- 
ditions among the poor and closer rela- 
tions between the poor and the well-to- 
do.” The president of the Board of 
Trade appointed a committee of five— 
two members of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, one a representative of 
Catholic, one of Jewish interests and 
one an independent philanthropist—to 
study the needs of Paterson, its relief 
agencies and how they may best be made 
to work together. As some pioneer work 
has already been done by the Charity 
Organization Society, under its new sec- 
retary, Arthur M. Dewees, the movement 
for co-operation may be said to be well 
under way. 


‘TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
JFOR JEWS IN PALESTINE 


The many public improvements in the 
large cities of Palestine which are 
going forward under the Turkish 
regime, give opportunities to engineers, 
architects and all kinds of skilled me- 
chanics, and a school for technical train- 
ing has been started at Haifa to secure 
the most benefit from the new conditions 
for the Jewish population. Jacob H. 


Schiff has contributed very liberally to 
this school, as have many Jews abroad. 
The Wissotsky family, prominent in Rus- 
sia, has given large endowments. Ata 
recent meeting of the Board of Directors 
in Berlin, which brought together some 
of the most noted Jewish philanthropists 
in the world, James Simon presided. 
It was announced that Herr Barwald, 
the celebrated architect of the German 
government, has gone to Palestine to de- 
sign and supervise the building opera- 
tions with Herr Schmaryahu Lewin, who 
devotes himself to the work of the 
institute. . 

30,000 terrains of land have been 
purchased in Haifa for the institute and 
its grounds. Owing to the prominence 
of the men on the directorate the German 
government is very friendly, the school 
is incorporated’ in Germany, and the 
German embassy at Constantinople has 
rendered important assistance in secur- 
ing from the Turkish: government the 
necessary permission to build. 

In the interests of a new agricultural 
experiment station that is about to be 
established in Palestine, Dr. Aaronsohn, 
a noted “agronome” of that country, is 
now visiting America. He has made a 
notable discovery in regard to the dry 
farming of wheat and a report written by 
him is to be issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN KANSAS CITY 


Discussion of the unemployment prob- 
lem in Kansas City promises to bring 


forward a plan through which civic 


agencies may be brought together in 
more intelligent co-operation. Mayor 
Crittenden has appointed a committee 
of business men to ascertain how much 
“unemployment” there is in the city, and 
how best to eliminate waste of effort 
in applying remedies. 

“Unemployment” in Kansas City does 
not conjure up gaunt and tattered bread 
lines. The community is usually able 
to offer paying work; and for emer- 
gencies there is a quarry operated under 
the auspices of the Municipal Labor 
Committee and under the direct manage- 
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FROM THE REPORT OF THE HELPING HAND INSTITUTE, KANSAS CITY. 


ment of the Helping Hand Institute. 
Labor unions report less unemployment 
than formerly; packing companies em- 
ployed hundreds of men during a six 
weeks’ spell of bitter weather; then, 
when a thaw brought climatic relief two 
railroads called for big gangs of men to 
tepair the damage done by floods. 

These conditions are not startling, yet 
J. Eads How and the Brotherhood Wel- 
fare Association have brought publicity 
to a movement already under way. Fol- 
lowing Mr. How’s visit to Mayor Crit- 
tenden the police began drag net raids. 
Three hundred men were arrested in one 
afternoon. Prisoners whose hands 
showed the effect of toil were released. 
The police have not followed up this 
sporadic activity. 

Handicapped, unemployable men con- 
stitute the bulk of the problem in Kan- 
sas City. More than ever this winter 
the city seems to be considered a “good 
town.” Unfortunately the distinction 
between unemployed and unemployables 
is little comprehended there as else- 
where. The municipal quarry, contin- 
uing a successful program, has been in 
operation this winter since December Io. 
On January 25 the total of day’s work 
given was 3,537 and the average of men 
at work every day has been ninety. Last 
winter the city made good a deficit of 
$1,195.44, and this winter there will be 
another deficit, tis being inevitable un- 
der present conditions. On the cold, 
blustery day on which Mr. How led his 
adherents to the City Hall there was 
room for at least fifty more men at the 
quarry. 

Some criticism has been made of the 
rock pile; that its system of payment in 
tickets, redeemable in food, lodging or 
groceries, is humiliating to the worker. 
This is countered by the statement thar 
. should the city provide emergency work 
on a cash basis and on a wide scale, 
Kansas City, always a rendezvous for 
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casual or less than casual workers, would 
attract a greater army eager only for a 
“travel stake.” It simmers down per- 
haps to a finer definition of the sheep 
and the goats. If it is manifest that there 
are more sheep than goats, emergency 
employment of a more dignified nature 
may be urged next winter. In any event 
it is likely that a survey of the unem- 
ployment situation in Kansas City will 
be one of the first steps in the prospect- 
ive campaign against idleness. 

The Helping Hand Institute, which 
alone is coping with the transient un- 
employed, has, with the erection of a 
new lodging annex, a bed capacity of 
625. Applicants are obliged to bathe 
and their garments are fumigated. The 
new building has steam heat, a bath- 
room with eighteen showers, its own 
laundry plant with a capacity of 2,000 
pieces a day, and stationary tubs where 
men may cleanse their own garments. 
Forced ventilation augments an unusual- 
ly large window space. 


A COURSE IN FARMING 
TO RELIEVE CONGESTION 


The other side of the movement to re- 
lieve congestion in the cities is that to 
popularize information about country 
life. A strikingly successful effort 
in this direction is the new course in 
economic agriculture now being given 
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at Columbia under the direction of 
George T. Powell, president of the Ag- 
ricultural Experts’ Association. When 
this series of lectures, designed to cover 
sketchily all the economic possibilities of 
farming on either a large or a small scale, 
was offered in the middle of January, a 
maximum attendance of about fifty was 
expected. The class has already risen to 
200 and, as one business man said, if 
it were given in the evening it would be 
at least double that size. As the work 
includes practical instruction in such mat- 
ters as the treatment of different kinds 
of soils and the prevention and destruc- 
tion of insects and diseases of plants, a 
not insignificant proportion of the stu- 
dents are farmers who come from out of 
town. The larger proportion, however, 
are business men; some “commuters” 
who wish to make the most advantageous 
use of small properties, others owners of 
large estates who are planning to go into 
some branch of farming themselves or 
to set up their sons in country life. 

So successful has this effort to popu- 
larize farming knowledge proved, that 
plans are on foot to extend the course 
considerably next year. An endowment 
of $2,000,000 would make possible a 
“laboratory- farm” of about 100,000 
acres, where practical experience of all 
branches of agricultural work could be 
gained, together with a series of special 
lecture courses popular rather than tech- 
nical to be given at Columbia. 

An extended investigation of the 
farming possibilities of New York state 
has already been made. It led Dean 
Goetz of the Department,of Applied Sci- 
ence to the conclusion that the wasted 
agricultural resources of this state could 
be developed to meet many of the food 
demands of the cities on the eastern 
coast. 


AN INTERNATIONAL 
HYGIENE EXHIBITION 


Preliminary announcements of the In- 
ternational Hygiene Exhibition to be held 
in Dresden in 1911, have arrived in this 
country. The exact date has not been 
fixed. The exhibition will be held under 
the patronage of the king of Saxony. 

The idea of bringing together an inter- 
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national exhibition of the accomplish- 
ments of modern hygiene was launched 
as early as 1903, and in 1906 Dresden 
was selected for the place. A consider- 
able fund from the government and also 
from private resources has been secured. 

The exhibition will be divided into 
fourteen groups: air, light, soil, and wa- 
ter; settlements and dwellings; diet and 
food-stuffs; clothing and care of the 
body ; professions and trades; infectious 
diseases ; care of the sick and life-saving ; 
children and. adolescents; traffic and 
transportation ; military hygiene; hygiene 
for the tropics; statistics ; special groups, 
including tuberculosis, alcoholism, vene- 
real diseases, cancer, and diseases of the 
teeth; and historical department. 

The societies, institutes, congresses 
and national and international associa- 
tions which. will be asked to participate 
in the exhibition, include representative 
social and scientific organizations from 
almost every civilized country in the 
world. 

The executive committee consists of 
K. H. Ligner, president; Dr. Renk, vice- 
president}? Dr. Leopold, Dr May, Dr. 
von Meyer, Herr Millington-Hermann, 
and Dr. Miiller, all of Dresden. 


TO STUDY USE OF 
PRISON LABOR 


The National Committee on Prison 
Labor has been incorporated under the 
laws of New York to concentrate all the 
forces working for prison labor reform 
“with a view to making prison labor re- 
formative rather than punitive.” The 
national committee will investigate the 
methods of prison labor now in use, 
formulate practical plans by which pris- 
oners would, with less expense to the 
state and with justice to free labor, be so 
employed as to become good citizens on 
their release; and aim to secure uniform 
legislation throughout the country by 
which greater justice shall be done be- 
tween the states in the matter of prison 
labor. 

An announcement and appeal for 
funds recently sent out by the National 
Committee on Prison Labor, of which 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New York is 
chairman and Helen Varick Boswell of 
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New York secretary, points out that one 
of the urgent problems confronting the 
country is to utilize convict labor hu- 
manely and effectively. The circular 
states that the aggregate value of mar- 
ketable prison products was reported in 
1905 at nearly $35,000,000. Prisoners 
must be kept employed but the problem 
is how to do this without ruinous compe- 
tition with free labor. The national com- 
mittee, which is at present made up al- 
most entirely of residents of New York 
state, plans gradually to become repre- 
sentative of the whole country. 


NEW REGULATION BILL 
FOR DANCING ACADEMIES 


In rendering a decision against the con- 
stitutionality of the dancing academy law 
as amended by Senator Grady, just be- 
fore the close of the last legislative ses- 
sion in New York, the judges of the 
Court of Appeals did the expected thing. 
The amendment consisted of the substi- 
tution of the word “and” for the word 
“or,” and in its context permitted the 
interpretation that the law created a spe- 
cial class of dancing academies which 
advertise. The law as originally framed 
in defining the places where dancing is 
taught, stated that they taught or permit- 
ted dancing or were “held out, or adver- 
tised as such.” The amendment made 
the sentence read so that the places de- 
fined were limited to the class which 
taught “and were held out,’ etc. The 
Committee on Amusements and Vaca- 
tion Resources, which secured this legis- 
lation, is ready with a more drastic meas- 
ure to present at this session of the Leg- 
islature. It is drawn with the opinion 
of the Court of Appeals in mind, to meet 
the question of constitutionality. 

The proposed law will apply to dance 
halls as well as to dancing academies. It 
will maintain the same principle as the 
other—that the place and not the man 
who operates it is subject to license and 
regulation. Again the sale of liquor will 
be prohibited on the dance floor or in 
rooms adjoining it. The law will apply 
to all dance halls except those where 
liquor is not sold. This will permit set- 
tlements and educational associations of 
all kinds to carry on classes, but will pre- 
vent the numerous associations that have 
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only a night of life, from incorporating 
as educational institutions. The fact that 
the sale of liquor necessitates a special 
license to carry on dancing, will take 
away the attraction that incorporating to 
educate might have as a means of avoid- 
ing regulation. 

The committee on amusements is also 
planning a central vacation bureau to 
furnish to girls information about inex- 
pensive and respectable summer board- 
ing places. The various vacation asso- 
citations have agreed upon a plan to keep 
the central bureau informed of vacancies 
in their vacation houses. A vacation 
bank is also to be started to. encourage 
the saving of small amounts for summer 
outings through a collection and stamp. 
system. 

Some realization of the plans for mu- 
nicipal dance places is probable as early 
as the coming summer, if Park Commis- 
sioner Stover can carry out his plans in 
time. A general campaign for the im- 
provement of recreation opportunities 
for young people is mapped out by the 
committee, and the second of its model 
dance halls will soon be organized. 


CUTTING DOWN SUNDAY 
WORK IN THE STEEL 
INDUSTRY 


E. H. Gary, chairman of the finance 
committee of the United States Steel 
Corporation, has sent a telegram to the 
presidents of the constituent companies 
which should radically curtail Sunday 
labor at all steel works, rolling suills, 
shops, quarries and docks controlled by 
the corporation. As the corporation has 
200,000 men on its payrolls, the change 
is national and sweeping in effect. The 
controlled companies include the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company, American Sheet 
and Tin Plate Company, American Steel 
and Wire Company, Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, Clairton Steel Company, Federal. 
Steel Company, Lake Superior Consoli- 
dated Iron Mines, National Tube Com- 
pany, Shelby Tube Company, Union 
Steel Company. Acting with Chairman 
Gary in the matter are Pres. W. E. Corey 
and Vice-Pres. W. B. Dickson. The tele- 
gram reads: 
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March 21,-1910. 

Mr. Corey, Mr. Dickson and I have lately 
given much serious thought to the subject- 
matter of resolution passed by Finance 
Committee April 23, 1907, concerning Sun- 
day or seventh day labor. Mr. Corey has 
written you on the subject within a day or 
two. The object of this telegram is to say 
that all-of us expect and insist that here- 
after the spirit of the resolution will be ob- 
served and carried into effect. There should 
and must be no unnecessary deviation with- 
out first taking up the question with our Fi- 
nance Committee and asking for a change 
of the views of the committee which proba- 


bly will not under any circumstances be se- 


cured. I emphasize the fact that there 
should be at least twenty-four continuous 
hours’ interval during each week in the pro- 
duction of ingots. 


(Signed) E. H. Gary. 


The resolution referred to in Mr. 
Gary’s telegram is as follows: 
Finance Committee Meeting, 
April 23,-1907. 

On motion, it was voted to recommend to 
all subsidiary companies that Sunday labor 
be reduced to the minimum; that all work 
(excepting such repair work as cannot be 
done while operating) be suspended on Sun- 
day at all steel works, rolling mills, shops, 
quarries and docks; that there shall be no 
construction work, loading or unloading of 
materials. ‘ 

It is understood that it is not at present 
practicable to apply the recommendation to 
all departments, notably the blast furnaces, 
but it is desirable that the spirit of the 
recommendation be observed to the fullest 
extent within reason. 


The change is momentous. The steel 
corporation has given a mighty pull 
toward getting free of the great body 
of unnecessary and exhausting seven-day 
labor in which steel work has been mired. 
Some of the leading men in the steel 
business have long favored the elimina- 
tion of seven-day work, and action to 
this end was taken by the Finance Com- 
mittee in the spring of 1907. The sub- 
sequent investigations of the Pittsburgh 
Survey were an evidence of the extent 
to which the resolution remained a dead 
letter, and they afford a basis of judg- 
ing the importance and scope of the de- 
Cisive position now taken. 

On the basis of the investigations of 
Prof. John R. Commons, and John A. 
Fitch of the University of Wisconsin, 
the Pittsburgh Survey estimated that one 
steel worker out of five in Allegheny 
county worked seven days of the week 
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—1I,650 men in the open-hearths, 8,000 
in the blast furnaces, and 3,500 in the 
rolling mills and yards—a total of 13,000 
in the mills and furnaces of the county. 
This was Mr. Fitch’s minimum estimate. 
This Sunday work has been of three 
kinds. First, in blast furnaces. These are 
operated continuously night and day, 365 
days a year and there is said to be large 
financial loss in closing them down. Sec- 
ond, in rolling steel. The rolls used to be. 
put in operation at six a. mM. Monday; 
then they were set going at twelve mid- 
night Sunday,. and following that were 
started up at six Pp. M. Sunday. Every 
time the hour for beginning work on ee 
rolls was brought forward it called out the 
workers in open-hearths and heating fur- 
naces earlier, in order to get the ingots 
ready for them. These furnaces have 
usually been operated by two shifts from 
Sunday morning straight through to the 
Saturday night following although the 
full crews have not -had to report until 
noon or later on Sunday. The third 
class of Sunday work has been of the 
sort which took advantage of the Sunday 
lull in routirie operations. Sunday has 
been repair day. Repairs are made 
through the week but in some plants 
everything that could possibly wait has 
been left until Sunday so that no time 
would be lost in the mills and so that 
the repair men would not be endan- 
gered or impeded by moving machin- 
ery. Sunday has also been a day for 
cleaning up and for the tardy depart- 
ments to get evened up with the swifter 
ones. Often the mills have rolled out the 
finished product faster than the shears or 
the transportation department could take 
care of it. Then Sunday has seen great 
activity for the travelling cranes and nar- 
row gauge or “dinkey” engines, and 
when the rolling mills began again on 
Sunday evening everything was cleared 
away, and all departments were ready for 
another week. Whenever there was con- 
struction work of any sort it has been 
customary for it to go on without inter- 
ruption seven days in the week. Load- 
ing cars and unloading them frequently 
has continued on Sunday; and for all this 
work many laborers, cranemen, engin- 
eers, firemen, millwrights, and machin- 
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ists beside the regular mill watchmen, 
have been on duty seven days in the 
week. 

It will be seen that the action taken 
the past fortnight by the executive offi- 
cials of the steel corporation should elim- 
inate such of this third class of Sunday 
work as is unnecessary; and much of it 
is. Many repairs, for instance, can be 
made week days; much new construc- 
tion work need not go on in a steel plant 
on Sunday any more than it is neces- 
sary to shingle a new house seven days a 
week. 

The resolution also strikes at the en- 
croachments upon the Sunday inter- 
val in the open-hearth and rolling mill 
departments. A factory operative nor- 
mally knocks off work Saturday night 
and goes to work Monday morning. 
This gives him thirty-six hours free. The 
resolution which provides for a twenty- 
four-hour continuous interval each week 
in the production of ingots will assure 
the steel workers in the mill towns a 
broader break in their week for rest and 
for recreation, although it will not neces- 
sarily safeguard a full free day, un- 
broken by work from getting up time in 
the morning till bedtime at night. The 
spirit of the resolution calls for such a 
breathing spell, however, and the fort- 
nightly schedule of day and night shifts 
could be so arranged as practically to 
effect it. 

The first class of Sunday work, best 
exemplified by the blast furnaces, is not 
touched by the resolution of three years 
ago or the present telegram. Some of 
these processes are necessarily continu- 
ous, but because you have to operate 
a blast furnace seven days a week is 
no sufficient reason for working a blast 
furnace man seven days a week. To 
every man on the crew can be given one 
full day off in each week whatever day 
it may be that falls to his lot. An addi- 
tion of one-seventh to the working force 
could make this possible. It is some- 
times argued that in any event some em- 
ployes, such as foremen, would have to 
be at their jobs seven days a week. The 
answer to this objection is equally prac- 
tical. The theory on which steel pro- 
duction is carried on to-day, is that no 
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man is doing his work well unless he 
has some other man under him who can 
fill his shoes when for any reason he 
drops out. Another objection offered is 
that large numbers of men prefer to work 
seven days in the week and even ask 
to do so as a privilege. Without doubt 
this is true of some men but those who 
make such requests are usually either 
foreigners who are trying to save money 
to go back to Europe, or workmen defi- 
nitely settled in this country who want 
more money for their families. The for- 
mer are transients and ought not to be 
allowed to set standards for America; 
nor is it an American standard for a man 
to feel it necessary to work seven days 
in a week in order to support his family 
in decency and comfort. As a matter of 
fact, in half a dozen foreign countries a 
six-day week for the working force is 
made compulsory by law in those indus- 
tries where technical requirements call 
for continuous operation. Statements 
have been made that Sunday work in the 
steel’ mills is more or less optional and 
that the men have a chance to take days 
off during the week. But in practice it 
does not work out this way. What is 
needed is a rule covering all continuous 
operations and that rule lived up to. 
There are technical difficulties to be over- 
come, but they are of the sort which 
the creative faculties of the steel experts 
and managers have repeatedly mastered. 
A six-day man can do a better and a 
bigger’s day’s work than one who gets 
into harness seven days a week the year 
round. There are sound economic 
grounds for such a change. Until this 
further change is effected, the steel cor- 
poration will fall short of its opportunity. 

The executive heads of the steel in- 
dustry are to be congratulated on calling 
for an implicit observance of the reso- 
lution of 1907. It is a piece of business 
courage and determination in line with 
the best impulses and soundest judgment 
of some of the broadest men in the in- 
dustry. That single telegram means a 
more normal working week for thou- 
sands of men. Officials of the cor- 
poration are authority for the statement 
that equally serious consideration is be- 
ing given to the question of the compul- 
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sory six-day week in its practical bear- 
ings. If an equally progressive stand 
be taken, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration will have set a standard with re- 
spect to Sunday and seven-day work, on 
which it can command the support and 
approval~of thinking Americans. It 
will have done a full piece of work in 
eradicating a system which, half reform- 
ed, must continue to cramp life and dull 
efficiency. Such action will have great 
influence not only in the industry as a 
whole, but in other employments in 
which operation must be continuous and 
in which the pressure for output is 
equally insistent. 


BOSTON—1915 


LEWIS E. PALMER 


Boston—1915 celebrated its first birth- 
day on March 21 when the newly elected 
directorate held its initial meeting, heard 
of a year’s accomplishments and planned 
for the work ahead. 

In the June 5 issue of THE SuRVEY ap- 
peared an article—Boston’s Level Best— 
which told of the forces at work on the 
1915 plan and outlined what was hoped 
to be accomplished in bringing about the 
co-operation of all people and organiza- 
tions trying to do something for the im- 
provement of Boston. The author of 
that article stated that “the crux of the 
whole scheme will, of course, be its suc- 
cess in getting the community together 
on its program.” If that basic spirit of 
co-operation is what is needed for the 
success of Boston—1ig15 then its future 
seems secure, for last week’s directors’ 
meeting brought together business, social, 
civic and industrial interests representing 
all sorts and conditions of men and 
things. 

From the beginning, it was the plan 
to put the movement on a broad, repre- 
sentative basis. Early organization was 
followed in the fall by the exhibition and, 
after that was over, work was begun on 
the enlarged directorate. There were 
more than 1,600 agencies which had to 
be divided into groups representing their 
own special interests. Conferences of 
these various sections were called and 
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each section elected a stipulated number 
of directors. In addition to the special 
groups, the shareholders of Boston—I19gI15 
(shares at a dollar a piece) chose five 
directors to represent Boston and five to 
represent the suburbs. So at the time 
of this first meeting the directorate num- 
bered eighty-five men and women who 
will from now on manage the movement. 
The classified groups represented are: 
Business organizations, charities and cor- 
rection, education, health, labor organi- 
zations, neighborhood welfare, religious 
organizations, art, music and drama, civic 
organizations, city planning and housing, 
co-operative associations, women’s clubs, 
and organizations working with youths. 
In. his annual report James P. Mun- 


‘roe, the executive director, outlined some 


of the year’s accomplishments. The 
Boston—i1915 Exposition—a_ graphic 
means of introducing a city to itseli— 
was held during November and was twice 
extended} finally to the middle of Decem- 
ber. In six weeks, there was an attend- 
ance of nearly 200,000 people. The 
School Committee and the Vocational 
Bureau were brought together, with the 
result that vocational direction is estab- 
lished in the schools. Co-operation was 
secured between business houses, labor 
unions and public service bodies in as- 
sisting the Y. M. C. A. to establish a 
part time engineering school. A series 
of school boy games were held during 
the summer. Over 1,700 boys were en- 
rolled and there were 450 entries for the 
final meet. 

Boston—1915 has found another hold 
on the youth of the city through medals 
for “city progress,’ to be awarded for 
extraordinary service to the municipality. 
Organizations and societies as well as 
individuals are competing. The medal is 
being designed by Bela S. Pratt. To 
interest still more the boys and girls in 
city problems, under approval of Bos- 
ton—1915, the Boston Home and School 
Association is arranging for essay con- 
tests on good. citizenship between dif- 
ferent schools. A “city guard” will also 
be organized to report offenses against 
city housekeeping to the department or 
organization concerned. _ 

Just at present, one of the most active 
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1915 committees is on the “saner Fourth.” 
A pamphlet is being distributed showing 
the loss of life from the “annual massa- 
cre” and a staff of young surgeons is co- 
operating by addressing parents, teachers 
and children on the dangers of high ex- 
plosives. 

A housing committee has been carry- 
ing on a thorough investigation for sev- 
eral months. 

The plans for the exhibition in 1915 
are developing. To show the city “as a 
going concern’—that will be the object 
of the exposition. The idea is unique. 
It will be a display of Boston itself 
schools, parks, playgrounds, government, 
finances, industries, housing and institu- 
tions. Through means of automobiles 
and street cars, groups interested in cer- 
tain phases of social, civic or industrial 
development will be taken to special in- 
stitutions, organizations, shops and fac- 
tories. 

In order to keep Boston informed 
about the plans of 1915, a monthly maga- 
zine—the Chronicle of Boston—1915— 
will be published. The first issue appears 
this month. 

All in all, a year’s retrospect shows an 
admirable spirit of co-operation aroused, 
along with some actual accomplishment. 
“The community is getting together” and 
as the director said at last week’s meet- 
ing: “The success of the Boston—1915 
project is assured if its constituent bodies, 
the general public and the press will, at 
least for one year, give up destructive 
criticism and join heartily in a con- 
structive, optimistic, comprehensive, up- 
building plan for Boston, Massachusetts 
and New England. 


IMAGINATION 
NESS* 


Reviewed by JOSEPH LEE 


IN BUSI- 


‘Mr. Deland is clearly the Sherlock 
Holmes of American business. His “im- 
agination” is very much Holmes’s “de- 
ductive reasoning,” except that its prob- 

1Imagination in Business. By Lorin F. Deland. 
_@arper Bros., New York, 1909. Pp. 107. By 
mail of Tum Survey, 105 Hast 22d street, New 


York, or 158 Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, 
fifty-five cents. 
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lem is to deduce from small indications 
not what has happened but what may be 
made to happen. His adventures are 
fully as varied and as strange as those 
of Conan Doyle’s hero. He has been 
employed to help two men and their fam- 
ilies live on an uncaught whale, to elect 
a governor of Massachusetts, to name a 
man’s children, and to make a graveyard 
popular. And when one reads on page 
100: “In looking over the records of 
my first years in this work I find a case 
which had some unique features. A large 
banking house in New York oe 
and then turns to the conclusion on the 
next page: “We got that business—over 
twice as much as they had hoped to se- 
cure’—one involuntarily exclaims with 
Dr. Watson, “Marvelous! Marvelous!” 
I for one could go on reading these remi- 
niscences through as many volumes as 
the memoirs of Sherlock Holmes have 
stretched out into. 

But Mr. Deland’s stories have the ad- 
vantage of being true. They give the 
history of how problems in modern 
American business were actually solved. 
The gold is not fairy gold, but real. And 
there is this further thrilling quality in 
the book, that it makes the reader feel 
as if he could go out and play the game 
himself. Hallucination, of course; but 
it is nevertheless the fact that the meth- 
od here illustrated is.one applicable not 
to business alone but to almost every 
sort of occupation in which men engage. 
It will not be forgotten that Mr. Deland 
once placed in the hands of the Harvard 
football coaches the means of beating 
Yale—although these means were not 
sufficiently appreciated to be heartily and 
successfully used—and if a method can 
do that, surely nothing is impossible to it. 

What Mr. Deland says more especially 
on the subject of advertising is enough 
to show us why alleged reading matter 
in our magazines is now permitted to 
encroach so little on advertising space; 
and why it is that such successful au- 
thors as we have—as Lawson, Mary 
Baker Eddy, and Bernard Shaw—are 
merely advertisers who have derogated 
from their calling. Advertising is al- 
most as important in charity as in busi- 
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ness, and some of Mr. Deland’s princi- 
ples are worth recording. The elements 
of the problem are two: (1) the goods; 
(2) the human being; and the art con- 
sists in imagining the path that will lead 
number two to number one,—not a mere 
toboggan slide that may end simply in a 
collision and a rebound, but a flowery 
path that shall bring the wayfaier to 
his destination in a cheerful mood and 
with a healthy appetite. The first quality 
of good advertising, therefore, is truth. 
It must not lead the horse to water under 
the impression that it is something bet- 
ter,—thus creating in him a revulsion 
of feeling and a determination not to 
drink. Advertising, on the other hand, 
must, of course, be not merely negatively 
true. It must individualize to the point 
of making the public see and feel the 
goods. : 

Another point in advertising very im- 
portant to charity people is that things 
must not be given away or made to seem 
too cheap. When even Phillips Brooks 
in a series of lectures could not fill Fan- 
euil Hall the attendance was brought up 
by adopting the exclusive principle of 
tickets. People will not take things that 
they find lying around the streets. It is 
partly as implying an intrinsic deficiency 
in the goods themselves that an irrelevant 
advantage fails to serve the purpose. 
Mr. Deland’s great losing fight was in the 
case of the Congress shoe, and the last 
desperate expedient was to arrange that 
any man dying in his Congress shoes 
should receive the benefit of an insurance 
policy. The relation was too extraneous. 
People could not feel the connection be- 
tween Congress shoes and life insurance. 
It is not the chromo in the package, 
whether in business or in charity, that 
attracts. If the work cannot be shown 
to be worth doing for itself, it cannot 
long be bolstered up by printed subscrip- 
tion lists or pink teas. The old-fashioned 
charity, stimulated by coupons good for a 
seat in heaven for each subscriber, was 
never a success as a system for the treat- 
ment of the poor. You must make peo- 
ple’s mouths water to do the work, must 
show them that the results are such as 
their hearts desire, or you will not enlist 
them. 
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Mr. Deland describes the direct appli- 
cation of his method to two classes of 
the unemployed, namely, the broken- 
down, discouraged man and the gentle- 
woman in reduced circumstances. He 
tells how he set one of the former to 
washing dogs and one of the latter to 
making cakes on a prescription that she 
had learned in better days,—in both in- 
stances with entire success. 

One method illustrated, however, is- 
applicable not merely to this particular 
class of cases but generally to philan- 
thropic work. The problem of bringing: 
together the goods and the need await- 
ing them is one that must be solved in 
all successful life. It is a part of the 
present great problem of civilization, 
that of filling the gap between the hun- 
gers and the active instincts. Primitive 
man as hunter, maker, warrior, satis- 
fied his physical need by the same act 
that fulfilled his instincts of effective- 
ness. Division of labor having broken 
this circle by separating producer and 


‘consumer, the problem ever since has 


been to reunite it. Behind Mr. Deland’s. 
immediate problem of marketing the fin- 
ished goods is that of making goods that 
shall satisfy the market. Back of that 
is the problem of training the worker to 
produce such goods. Deepest of all is 
the need of finding in industrial occupa- 
tion a fulfillment of the constructive in- 
stincts so that the supplying of physical’ 
need shall be once more by the path of 
spiritual fulfillment. Here is the route 
along which exactly such imagination as 
Mr. Deland exemplifies must be our 
guide. 


DAY IN COURT’ 


“There are no methods for ascertaining 
truth that are superior to those in vogue in. 
the English and American courts.” 


A book about these methods, firmly 
based on this faith in them, by a distin- 
guished member of the New York bar, 
who never forgets that he believes that 

1Day in Court. By Francis L. Wellman. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1910. Pp. 216. 


By mail of Tun Survny, 105 East 22d street, New 
ee or 158 Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, 
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the sole object of a trial is to establish 
“the truth,’ cannot fail to have sugges- 
tions for social workers. For social 
workers of all kinds are engaged during 
a large part of their time in trying to 
find out the truth about many different 
and complex situations. 

Mr. Wellman’s Day in Court is an ex- 
tremely entertaining review of “the arts 
of great advocates in eliciting the truth,” 
put into book form for the benefit of the 
general public, after having been pre- 
pared as lectures to law students. The 
general public who do their reading sus- 
pended from street-car straps instead 
of in an easy-chair by the library lamp 
might prefer a less prodigal use of pa- 
per: two pounds of weight and two dol- 
lars for only fifty thousand words seem 
extravagant. 

It would be interesting to go through 
the book and adapt it to the needs of 
the district visitor or investigator of 
social conditions. Much of it would need 
little change. For example:? 


it is especially necessary for an advocate 
to cultivate the intuitive sense of right, for 
his path is beset with temptations so insist- 
ent that it needs something more prompt 
than a slow calculation on his part to resist 
them. 


To be a good advocate one cannot 
know enough. All the arts and sciences of 
every department of human industry and 
knowledge are liable to be involved in mat- 
ters that come before him. 


Or could there be better advice tor 
conducting the first interview with an 
applicant for charity than this? 


My suggestion to the advocate is that he 
sit down quietly with his client and let him 
go over all the details of his case in a nat- 
ural way. Put him at ease; don’t lead him; 
don’t suggest how the facts ought to be in 
order to come within the latest decisions. 
Let him tell his own story, listen to his ar- 
guments, his reasons why he thinks he ought 
to win—the layman’s common-sense view of 
his own case is often better than any legal 
opinion on the subject. 

Then begin and question him in de- 


1We have taken the liberty of improving the 
punctuation in some of these quotations, for the 
book seems to have had less careful preparation 
for the press and less thorough proof-reading than 
it deserved. 
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tail ... Finally, he should dismiss him and 
let him come back the next day with his 
mind refreshed on the new subjects that 
have been discussed between them. 

Nearly every witness is prone to ex- 
aggeration and can be easily encouraged to 
state as facts matters that are merely hear- 
say or his own inference. Lawyers them- 
selves are in large measure to blame for 
this state of things because they lead and 
push a witness too far. 


Of course there is a way in which 
court-room procedure is an impossible 
model for the conduct of any kind of 
investigation. The “arts” employed to 
prevent the presentation of “irrelevant 
and immaterial” testimony and to keep 
discrediting testimony off the record are 
out of place when the object is to get 
at the whole truth about a complex situ- 
ation and not merely about a single issue 
of fact. 

In the “summing up,’ however, we 
again find sound advice for anyone who 
is writing a report about a “case,” in 
the sense of an applicant for charitable 
assistance, or a report of an investiga- 
tion: 


:) 


With the proper training and practice one 
may acquire the great art of so putting 
things, in his “summing up” as to both 
please and interest, while his real object is 
to persuade and convince. .. Flippancy 
above all things—or carelessness of man- 
ner—must be avoided. 

If an advocate takes as his watchwords 
brevity, clearness, simplicity, and close ad- 
herence to the salient points of his case, to- 
gether with fairness and honesty of state- 
ment, and makes his appeal to the intel- 
lect and common sense of the jurors, rather 
than to their feelings, he will seldom fail 
to do his duty by his client. On the other 
hand there will always be occasions when 
an appeal to the feelings may become both 
proper and even necessary. . . An advo- 
cate who cannot then “put fire into his 
pve ciee should put his speeches into the 
re.” 


Finally, it is well to keep in mind the 
rebuke administered by a hard-headed 
English judge to a barrister who was 
pouring forth ill-chosen flowers of 
speech : 


“TI advise you, sir, to pluck a few feathers 
from the wings of your imagination and 
stick them in the tail of your judgment.” 


Photos by Lewis W. Hine. 
BACK YARDS AND ALLEYS IN SOUTH CHICAGO. 
The school gardens led to a great cleaning up and replacing of rubbish piles with growing things. 


“MY GARDEN.” 


WHERE OATS, PEAS, BEANS AND BARLEY 
GROWS 


HOW SCHOOL GARDENS PUT NEW CIVIC SPIRIT INTO SOUTH 
CHICAGO 


LENORA AUSTIN HAMLIN 


Spring was well under way last year 
before the garden fever broke out in 
South Chicago and summer was almost 
upon us before we realized that we had 
a widespread garden movement on our 
hands. In the beginning the movement 
was promoted by the Calumet Juvenile 
Protective League as a preventive meas- 
ure in dealing with the child problem. It 
was an attempt to supply an interest 
which might keep children off the streets 
and out of mischief during the summer. 

From the first the garden idea took 
with the children. From them it spread 
to the grownups, until in the height of 
the planting season a yard without its 
circle of twigs and barrel staves indicat- 
ing that some green thing was struggling 
to the light in competition with the preda- 
tory hen, was exceptional enough to cause 
remark. 

We launched our campaign with a 
series of practical talks on How to Make 
a Garden by Prof. Otis W. Caldwell of 
the University’ of Chicago. The first 


‘talk was given at the field house in 


Bessemer Park, the others at public 
schools in the district during school 
hours. The talks were so well received 
that the superintendent of schools grant- 
ed us the nature study time during the 
spring term for instruction in gardening 
under the direction of ‘an expert em- 
ployed by the league. 

Meanwhile we were looking for our 
expert. We searched Chicago, Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin. The 
agricultural schools had plenty of farm- 
ers, foresters, landscape architects, horti- 
culturists but not one who knew a thing 
about children’s gardens. But in Salt 
Lake City we located a young man who 
was willing to try, wired him, and in a 
week’s time he had entered upon his 
duties. 

During May and June our instructor 
in gardening directed the work of eight 
schools. The lessons were given in the 
school grounds when suitable, other- 
wise in public parks, vacant lots and the 


‘MY.GARDEN.” 


From drawings by the pupils. 
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home gardens of 
the children. The 
teachers responded 
cordially to the 
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panse of mill fence 
across the way into 
a thing of beauty. 
Along the coarse 


plan and through 
their enthusiastic 
co-operation and 
that of Kate Kel- 
logg, district super- 


fence as far as they 
could be made to 
stretch she _ had 
planted the climb- 
ing cucumber vines 


intendent, school 
grounds were 
planted and im- 
PLOVER Ree SICI OO ea: 
training gar- 
dens opened and ~ 
some 1,200 gardens 
started by school 
children at their 
homes. 

In the main the 
children purchased 
their own seeds for 
a penny a package 
amdepartimen t 
stores. Congress- 
man Mann gave 
slips from his gov- 
ernment seed gar- 
den not far distant, 
and others gave 
seeds and young 
plants, which were distributed at the dis- 
cretion of the teachers to the less fortu- 
nate children. The South End Woman’s 
Club disposed of 600 window boxes at 
fifteen cents each, and the ward depart- 
ment of streets handled several loads of 
earth to fill them. 

A freshly aroused civic spirit at once 
demonstrated itself in a variety of ways. 
Children not only cleaned their own yards 
to match up with the vines and flowers 
but they cleaned the vacant lot next door 
and had a care even for the despised alley 
in the rear. 

One little girl from a school in the 
neighborhood of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, asked for so many cucumber vines 
that the curiosity of her teacher was 
aroused. It developed that the child 
lived in a sordid street close under the 
smoking chimneys of the mill. Not con- 
tent with tenderly nursing the smothered, 
struggling green things in her own gar- 
den, she had tried to convert the bare ex- 
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THE STEEL MILL FENCE. 


Which Pearl Goldberg tried to hide with a sweat pea. 


rer teacher hia-d 
given her. 

A little boy from 
a school ithe 
heart of the Polish 
settlement, whose 
face is not unfamil- 
jar “atv ihe Ponce 
station, converted a 
forbidding back- 
yard into a won- 
derful cornfield 
and so enraptured 
was he at the trans- 
formation that he 
deserted his play- 
fellows of the 
street and devoted 
his entire summer 
to his miniature 
farm, with the re- 
sult that an wun- 
wonted peace descended on a hitherto 
bullied and distracted neighborhood. . 

Another little boy wrote in his garden 
diary that he never could have a garden 
before this year “because the boy next 
door pulled it up, but now the boy has a 
garden of his own and he don’t pull up 
mine no more and I have a very nice 
garden in my yard.” 

There were stories of heroism too, and 
some of failure. One child whose gar- 
den was three times scratched up by 
neighbors’ chickens, with spirit quite un- 
daunted nailed a tub to the top of a tree 
stump, planted therein his fourth crop 
and triumphantly raised to maturity a 
cornstalk, a verbena and a tomato vine. 

Another child closed her carefully kept 
garden notes, taken from lessons on soils 
and what to plant and how to cultivate, 
with this brief sentence, “I have no gar- 
den because everything is mussed up 
around our house.” 

The school in the neighborhood of the 
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THE STEEL MILL FENCE. 


- ~ As it appeared to Lewis W. Hine, staff photographer of TH Survey. 


International Harvester Company’s steel 
plant in South Deering annexed a vacant 
lot, cleared it of debris, surveyed it, drew 
the planting design to scale and with the 
help of the garden instructor and of a 
most intelligent and enthusiastic teacher 
developed a model training garden in 
which thirty-five children had individual 
planting space. This garden was carried 
through the summer by the children, with 
no supervision other than that of their 
self-appointed committees. 

The children of another school ex- 
plored the woods and made a fernery in 
a shady spot in the school yard. In the 
same school some exceedingly timely and 
valuable lessons on tree trimming were 
given on some fine old willows growing in 
the school ground, and incidentally sone 
troublesome boys became less trouble- 
some through their interest in the tree- 
climbing, tree-doctoring process. Other 
schools undertook work quite as interest- 
ing and varied, our plan being to adapt 
the instruction so far as possible to local 
conditions. 

But our success in establishing the gar- 
den ideal was not without its embarrass- 
ments. When one’s standing in one’s 
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“gang’’ becomes dependent on one’s suc- 
cess as a gardener, one must garden by 
fair means or foul. It happened that 
transplanting sometimes took place under 
cover of darkness, and a garden that had 
gone to sleep in somebody’s back’ yard 
awoke to find itself in unfamiliar sur- 
roundings a block or two away. Two in- 
stances of this type of over-enthusiastic 
gardening were discovered and dealt 
with. In one case where the tragic cir- 
cumstance was promptly reported to 
“teacher” and as promptly investigated, 
the garden was re-transplanted before 
night by the youthful culprits them- 
selves under the firm guidance of the in- 
structor assisted by the entire neighbor- 
hood for blocks around. As an object 
lesson in social ethics as well as in gar- 
dening we felt we had achieved a distinct 
success. 

At another school where a band of 
young hoodlums repeatedly destroyed the 
school garden it was found necessary to 
invoke the aid of the police station and 
the Juvenile Court. The net result in 
this case was a setback from which the 
school did not rally that season. 

There were other complications of a 
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UP ON A STUMP AWAY FROM TH CHICKENS, 


less serious nature. The head of the 
Compulsory Education Department had 
planned what he pleased to term a “raid,” 
and one day threw twenty extra truant 
officers into the South Chicago district. 
In mid-afternoon an officer on duty bent 
cast his eye down a quiet street and 
espied a group of children intently en- 
gaged in looking over a fence. Now, 
looking over a fence in school hours is 
not recognized by the Compulsory Edu- 
cation Department of Chicago as a valid 
employment for school children. The 
.truant officer descended on the group like 
a vulture on its prey. In his fiercest of- 
ficial tone he inquired in one breath why 
they were not in school, what school they 
attended and what were they doing there 
anyway. He found himself looking 
straight into the amused eyes of the 
school principal herself. She, with a 
Sicyos angulatus in one hand and a 
trowel in the other explained to the be- 
wildered gentleman that a new order of 
nature study had been introduced in the 
South Chicago schools. 

At the close of the school year we had 
no permanent position to offer our in- 
structor, so he accepted a position in the 
faculty of the University of Illinois and 
left us to finish the season alone. The 
gardens were visited during the summer 
by league officers, voluntary committees 
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of club women and others and photo- 
graphs were taken which were later made 
into slides and shown at the garden ex- 
hibit in the fall. At the exhibit, which 
was held at the field house in Bessemer 
Park September 24 and 25, a brave show- 
ing of flowers and vegetables was made 
together with “before and after” photo- 
graphs, sketches, original planting de- 
signs, garden diaries, and other nature- 
study work of a practical character. It 
is true that one of the teachers in charge 
confessed to a haunting suspicion that 
some of the turnips and carrots contribut- 
ed by her boys had been transplanted that 
very morning from the corner grocery. 
It may be that a few foreign-born vege- 
tables reached our exhibit by way of 
South Water street, but in the main we 
are convinced it was an honest show. 

On the two evenings of the exhibit a 
program was rendered consisting of songs 
and recitations by the children and a ster- 
eopticon report of the season’s work by 
the president of the league, who is princi- 
pal of a local school. 

No account of the summer’s work 


would be complete without mention of 


the whole-souled co-operation of William 
Galligan, eighth ward superintendent of 
streets. Mr. Galligan is so many kinds 
of a good thing that it is hard to sum 
him up in a few brief sentences. Re- 
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THE GARDEN AND THE GARDENERS. 


sponsible for a district, a large part of 
which is densely populated with newly 
arrived immigrants from southeastern 
Europe, he wages a perpetual campaign 
of education in cleanliness and order and 
succeeds in maintaining a sanitary stand- 
ard outside the houses at least, which 
bears favorable comparison with condi- 
tions in far better circumstanced resi- 
dence neighborhoods. On every street 
corner Mr. Galligan has a “Help-to-keep- 
the city clean” can and from fences and 
billboards the familiar legend looks out. 
He plants fountains for people and 
horses and dogs where they will do the 
most good, and he plants flowers in the 
‘tops of the fountains. The ugly little 
shed which the city allows him for an 
office was a bower of vines and bloom 
all summer long. When Mr. Galligan’s 
wagons are not otherwise employed, they 
haul sand for children’s playgrounds and 
milk for sick babies. During the planting 
season the garbage wagons went out each 
morning loaded with window boxes and 
rich dirt consigned to the little gardeners 
in the “made-land” districts. Some ward 
superintendents send out their wagons 
empty and some bring them back full. 
Mr. Galligan’s wagons go full both ways. 

When the official Bulletin of the De- 
partment of Health commented on our 
gardens, and the big downtown dailies 
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and later THe Survey copied the para- 
graph, South Chicago nearly burst with 
pride. This is what was said: 


They (the gardens) serve to keep the 
yard clean, to add to the revenue of the fam- 
ily and to furnish fresh, crisp vegetables for 
the family table. The increase in such gar- 
dens was especially notable in the eighth 
ward. Collections of cans and rubbish and 
stagnant pools have given place in the last 
two years to small neat-looking gardens 
filled with cabbage, onions, parsley, beets 
and corn and here and there a fringe or bed 
of flowers. Seeing this we do not. wonder at 
the lowered baby death rate of the eighth 
ward. 


The following are some garden papers 
written by the children with illustrations 
in pen and ink: 


MY GARDEN 


(Sketch of a wild cucumber climbing up a 
string. At a short distance a cat approach- 
ing stealthily through the grass.) 

I had my garden in a box, and I have 
planted four kinds of seeds, they are China 
pinks, sweet pea, parsley, Wild cucumber. 
The parsley was fairly well, China pinks 
and the Sweat peas did not blossom. Wild 
cucumber I planted in our yard and began 
to come up on the string and a cat that 
always comes in our yard pulled it out of 
the ground for me. Then I planted it over 
and it did not grow any more. 

Hstuer, Highth Grade, 
J. N. Thorp School, 
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A BACK YARD MADE TO BLOOM. — 


MY GARDEN 


(Sketch of a wall completely hidden from 
view by morning glory vines.) 

We built a club house and it was made of 
the roughest kind of wood. We planted 
morning glories and golden glow, a rose 
bush was planted but did not succeed in 
growing. ‘ : 

The vines were fast in growing and it did 
not take long for them to cover the house. 
The golden glow did its part in covering 
the house. 

The mill dirt and dust made the flowers 
dirty. 

WILLIAM, Highth Grade. 
J. N. Thorp School. 


OUR VISIT OVER TO THE PARK 


Last spring before school let out our room 
went to the park to study the trees. Mr. 
Nehrling told us all the names of the trees. 

I know the Locust, Elm, Mountain Ash, 
Tree of Heaven, Ash and Sycamore. 

While we were out in the Park, Mr. Nehr- 
ling told us how to cut the branches from 
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the tree, when we get the branche cut of 
we should put tar or paint on the cut that 
is left on the trunk. 

ALvIn, Sullivan School. 


MY GARDEN 


(Sketch of an alleged painter with a sickle 
hacking at the root of a spreading vine.) 

My garden the beginning of the year was 
nothing but a vine, which was up against 
the house and was called a wood bine. After 
a few weeks it died on account of the paint- 
ing of the house. The painters cut it down 
which killed it. 

Next in my garden was a bush I got from’ 
my mother and it is growing now to be as 
high as three and half feet. 

Next I built a large box in my garden 
which is about six feet square and I brought 
some geranium and put them in the box in 
each corner and they are growing and have 
flowers on every other’day. In the center 
of the box I got two rose bushes off my aunt, 
which will bloom next year. 

Emit, Highth Grade, 
J. N. Thorp School. 
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A PROGRAM OF SOCIAL REFORM 


HENRY R. SEAGER 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Among the many characteristics which 
foreign observers have ascribed to Amer- 
icans are two about which there has been 
little difference of opinion. We are good- 
natured, and we are individualists. Ser- 
mons have been preached against our 
goodnature, so I need not dwell upon it. 
Much more important is our individual- 
ism,—our absorption in individual inter- 
ests and our reluctance to undertake 
things in combination with our neigh- 
bors or through the government. That 
individualism 7s an American character- 
istic is proved by a number of familiar 
facts. Thus, the phrase, “social reform,” 
which, in other countries suggests com- 
prehensive plans of state action, is still 
usually associated in the United States 
with the welfare departments of private 
corporations, privately endowed schools 
of philanthropy or such splendid exam- 
ples of private beneficence as the Russell 
Sage Foundation. Again, the co-opera- 
tive movement, which has made such 
signal progress in Europe, is in its in: 
fancy here. Finally, socialism, the ex- 
treme antithesis of individualism, num- 
bers fewer converts relatively to the pop- 
ulation in the United States than in any 
other country of the Western World. 

Like every other national trait, this 
characteristic may be traced to definite 
causes in our history. If individualism 
is not the normal attribute of a new coun- 
try,” it is at least a natural consequence 
of the process by which this particular 
new country has grown up. The popula- 
tion of the United States is practically all 
of foreign origin. Generally speaking 
only self-centered and self-reliant char- 
acters break the social bonds that hold 
them at home, leave neighbors and 
friends and stake everything on the 

1A Program. of Social Reform. By_ Henry R. 
Seager. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1910. Orders may be sent to Charities Publica- 
tion Committee, 105 Bast 22d street, New York, 


to be filled on publication day at a price not to 
exceed $1.25. : eee 

2That individualism is not characteristic of all 
new countries, is clearly proved by the history of 
Australia and New Zealand. 
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doubtful venture of emigrating to a new 
land. The twenty-seven odd million im- 
migrants who have come to this country 
since it was discovered by Europeans 
have thus left a strong individualistic im- 
press on their descendants. Related to: 
this has been the diversity of our popu- 
lation elements. As sociologists express 
it, the ‘consciousness of kind” has been 
slow to develop in our heterogeneous 
population. This has fostered individu- 
alism and stood in the way of combined 
action. Thus our heredity gives us a 
strong individualistic bias. Far from op- 
posing this bias, the natural conditions. 
which distinguish this country have tend- 
ed further to emphasize it. The variety 
and abundance of our resources have of- 
fered unrivalled opportunities for indi- 
vidual achievement. Dazzled by these, 
we have been absorbed in a mad strug- 
gle for individual success and blinded to 
our common interests. Nor is this all. 

As though it were not enough that 
heredity and environment combined to 
make us individualists, our forefathers 
wrote their individualistic creed into our 
federal and state constitutions. All these 
instruments give special sanctity to the 
rights to liberty and property. As inter- 
preted by the courts, a significance has 
been given to these constitutional rights, 
that has seemed at times to make a fetish 
of the freedom of the individual. Thus: 
it is not too much to say that Americans 
are born individualists in a country pecul- 
iarly favorable to the realization of indi- 
vidual ambitions and under a legal sys- 
tem which discourages and opposes resort 
to any but individualistic remedies for 
social evils. 

So long as this was a new country with 
abundance of free land to attract and 
reward the adventurous pioneer, little 
fault was to be found with this national 
trait. To be self-centered and self-reliant, 
to believe that “that government is best 
which attempts least,” to identify free- 
dom with immunity from state interfer- 
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ence, was safe and wholesome for a na- 
tion of farmers. It fostered ambition, 
enterprise and courage, and these were 
desirable qualities. To them and to our 
wealth of natural resources we have owed 
our greatness as a nation. To' some ex- 
tent. we -are still a nation of farmers. 
For great sections of the country the sim- 
ple formule of individualism, qualified 
by a more aggressive conservation of 
natural resources and governmental regu- 
lation of transportation facilities and of 
trusts, are still true and wise. But every 
year these sections are growing less im- 
portant and the qualifications on the pro- 
gram of individualism that must be made 
to adapt it even to their needs, more 
numerous. 

It is the purpose of these lectures to 
_ insist that for other great sections of the 
country, the sections in which manufac- 
turing and trade have become the domi- 
nant interests of the people, in which 
towns and cities have grown up, and in 
which the wage earner is the typical 
American citizen, the simple creed of in- 
dividualism is no longer adequate. For 
these sections we need not freedom from 
governmental interference, but clear ap- 
preciation of the conditions that make for 
the common welfare, as contrasted with 
individual success, and an aggressive 
program of governmental control and 
regulation to maintain these conditions. 

This view might be defended in gen- 
eral terms. I might trace the course of 
the industrial revolution and show how, 
with the introduction and spread of capi- 
talistic methods of production, the indi- 
vidual wage earner has become more and 
more helpless in his efforts to control the 
conditions of his employment. I might 
sketch the growth of cities and point out 
how the welfare of city dwellers, their 
housing accommodations, the water and 
milk they drink and the food they eat are 
determined for them rather than by them, 
and unless regulated by the common goy- 
ernment will not be adequately regulated 
at all.. But arguments in general terms 
are seldom convincing. What I intend 
to do rather is to indicate certain points 
at which the program of individualism 
seems to me conspicuously inadequate 
and to outline a program of social re- 
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form by which its deficiencies may be 
corrected. 

To bring out some of the contrasts 
that I have in mind, let me state as fairly 
as I may what the program of individu- 
alism intends for the wage earner. It 
looks upon our complex modern method 
of production for sale in the general 
market as a great system of co-opera- 
tion. Employer, capitalist, and wage 
earner co-operate in preparing goods for 
sale. Buyers, who are other employers, 
capitalists and wage earners, co-operate 
by taking goods at the prices demanded 
and at the same time offering their goods 
for exchange in the common market. 
Competition, if free and unhampered, 
tends to adjust the terms on which work- 
men are hired, capital is borrowed and 
goods are sold, so that each is rated at 
the figure to which it is competitively en- 
titled. Under this arrangement, as in- 
dividualists conceive of it, the employer 
needs the workman as-much as the work- 
man needs the employer. There is com- 
petitive bidding on both sides. In times 
of abounding prosperity like the present 
there are more jobs seeking men than 
men seeking jobs. Wages tend to rise. 
On the whole abounding prosperity has 
been the rule in the United States. If 
wages have not risen as much as we 
could wish, it is because immigration and 
the native growth of population have 
responded so fully to expanding indus- 
try. There is no inherent tendency in 
the competitive. system to hold wage 
earners down, no “iron law of wages.” 
Wages are determined by the relation 
between supply and demand. Expand- 
ing industry furnishes the demand. It 
rests with wage earners themselves to 
control the supply. Their well wishers 
do wrong to seek to interfere with the 
“natural laws of trade.” Their efforts 
should be directed rather to inducing 
wage earners to greater prudence in their 
marriage relations and more forethought 
in providing by saving for their future 
needs. By means of postponed mar- 
riages and smaller families the supply. of 
workers may be kept down so that wages 
will advance to ever higher levels. By 
means of saving wage earners may make 
ever larger contributions to the capital 
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of the community, which is one of the 
conditions creating the demand _ for 
labor. 

It is along these lines that individual- 
ists would direct the car of progress. 
And they see no reason for assigning any 
limit to the resulting improvement in 
the condition of the world’s workers. 
Wages may become higher and higher. 
Out of their larger earnings wage earn- 
ers may save and contribute an ever 
larger proportion to the capital of the 
community. If the corporate form of 
industrial organization continues to grow 
at the expense of other forms, the time 
may come when the distinction between 
wage earners and capitalists will entirely 
disappear. All those engaged in gain- 
ful occupations may be employes of cor- 
porations. All may at the same time, 
either directly or through their savings- 
funds, be stockholders in these same cor- 
porations. Something like this is the mil- 
lennium to which individualists look for- 
ward. 

As a picture of the future this mil- 
lennium compares favorably with other 
forecasts. The fault that I have to find 
with it is not that it presents an impossi- 
ble ideal, but that it ignores certain tend- 
encies which, unless corrected, render 
its realization impossible. The tend- 
encies I refer to may be summed up in 
two statements. First, there is little or 
no evidence that wage earners are be- 
coming more provident in their habits; 
and, second, their failure to make pro- 
vision for the future is a cause serving 
constantly to recruit the mass of unor- 
ganized, unskilled workers whose lack 
of standards and unregulated competi- 
tion oppose the progress of wage earners 
all along the line. 

Are the mass of wage earners becom- 
ing more provident and fore-thoughtful 
in their habits? My contention is that 
they are not and that changing industrial 
conditions are making saving more dif- 
ficult rather than easier. Looking back 
it is clear that in the past the principal 
motives to saving in the United States 
have been desire to own land, which has 
appealed to the agricultural population, 
and desire to own homes and the tools 
‘and implements of production, which 
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has appealed to town dwellers. The de- 
sire to own land is still a strong incentive 
to saving in some sections of the coun- 
try. Where land is abundant and cheap, 
the farm hand has constantly before his 
mind the possibility of becoming a small 
farmer. To attain this he will make 
great sacrifices. Having acquired land, 
equally strong motives to further ac- 
cumulation to buy agricultural tools, 
stock and ever more land, present them- 
selves. Thus the wage earner is trans- 
formed into the capitalist. In the past 
this process has been repeated over and 
over again in the United States, and we 
have our 5,000,000 or more independent 
farmers as a result. Unfortunately the 
sections in which land is abundant and 
cheap are narrowing every year and 
signs are not lacking that we are coming 
to have a permanent class of agricultural 
wage earners comparable at many points 
with the wage earners in cities. 

The change for the worse is even more 
conspicuous as regards city dwellers. 
However it may be in small manufactur- 
ing towns, it is clearly not possible nor 
desirable for the wage earners in large 
cities to own their dwellings. They have 
become tenants and the strongest of ail 
motives for saving has passed for all 
time out of their lives. The motive of 
saving, to acquire the tools and- imple- 


‘ments of production, is even more re- 


mote from the calculations of the present 
day workman. The machines and fac- 
tories, the railroads and steamships of 
modern industry are far too costly to be 
owned by the men who operate them. 
They of necessity are supplied by capi- 
talist-employers who look to their em- 
ployes only for the labor force necessary 
to make them efficient. 

And the conditions of modern industry 
have failed to supply motives for saving 
sufficiently strong to take the place of 
these that are gone. It is true that sav- 
ing is still necessary to provide for the 
rainy day, for loss of earning power due 
to illness or accident or old age, but 
against these needs is the insistent de- 
mand of the present for better food, for 
better living conditions, for educational 
opportunities for children. This demand 
is not fixed and stationary. It is always 
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expanding. In my profession, it is a 
common pastime to attempt to compare 
the cost of living: of the country-college 
professor with that of his colleague in 
the city university. To speculate, for 
example, whether $3,000 a year at Am- 
herst will go as far as $5,000 a year at 
Columbia. Such comparisons are quite 
idle. One consequence of our living to- 
gether in cities and daily observing the 
habits of those a little better off than 
we are, is that we are under constant 
pressure to advance our standards. This 
pressure affects the wage earner quite as 
much as it does the college professor. 
Both, when confronted with the problem 
of supporting a family in a modern city, 
find the cost of living, as Mark Twain 
has said, “a little more than you’ve got.” 

Against this tendency of current ex- 
penses to press against income, fear for 
the future is all too weak a check. The 
average individual is an optimist. He 
does not expect to be out of employment, 
to be ill, to be injured in his. work, or 
even to grow too old to work. Desire 
to provide against these contingencies is 
feeble in comparison with the desire to 
live better in the present. That this is 
true is admitted by nearly everyone who 
has attempted to make a study of the ex- 
penditures of wage earners at close 
range. Two such studies have recently 
been made in New York city, and both 
bear out my contention. The agencies 
that are most constantly resorted to by 
wage earners who save for future needs 
are industrial insurance companies and 
savings banks. Mrs. More, who collect- 
ed evidence in regard to the budgets of 
200 representative wage earning fami- 
lies in New York, reports that 174 out 
of the 200 families, or 80 per cent car- 
ried some insurance.t This is impress- 
ive, but she goes on to explain that: 
“The insurance money invariably goes 
to meet the expenses of the funeral or 
of the last illness. The larger the policy. 
the finer the funeral.” That is, industrial 
insurance among the families she studied 
is merely another name for burial insur- 

1Wage-Harners’ Budgets: A Study of Standards 
and Cost of Living in New York City. By Louise 
Bolard More. Henry Holt and Company, New 
York. Pp. 280. By mail of Tum Survepy, 105 


East 22d street. New York, or 158 Adams street, 
Chicavo, postpaid, $2.67. 
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ance. Dread of the pauper’s grave is a 
motive strong enough to induce saving 
among nearly all wage earners, but in- 
surance is rarely resorted to for any 
other purpose. Mr. Chapin, who stud- 
ied the expenditures of 318 New York 
families, arrived at similar conclusions.” 
Only eighteen per cent of his families 
carried policies as high as $500. 

It is less easy to determine the amounts. 
saved by wage earners through the sav- 
ings banks. Mrs. More reports that less 
than one-fourth of her families saved 
anything, while more than one-fourth 
fell behind. About one-half were just 
able to make both ends meet. Mr. Cha- 
pin found that about one-third of his 
families reported savings, but it is sig- 
nificant that such saving was twice as 
common among the Jewish and Italian 
families which he studied as among the 
more completely assimilated Teutonic 
and American families. 

The impression conveyed by these spe- 
cial investigations, that is that saving 
through the industrial insurance com- 
panies is chiefly for the purpose of meet- 
ing funeral expenses, and that saving 
through the savings banks is exceptional 
rather than the rule among American 
wage earners, is confirmed in a num- 
ber of different ways. Settlement work- 
ers who are trying to inculcate habits 
of thrift by running branches of. the 
Penny Provident Fund report that few 
depositors are educated to the point of 
starting savings bank accounts. Admin- 
istrators of charitable relief societies 
agree that wage-earning families whose 
savings are sufficient to tide them over 
prolonged periods of unemployment, are 
quite exceptional. Finally, an observer 
of the habits and standards of wage 
earners with unequalled opportunities 
for forming an opinion, John Mitchell, 
affirms that “the average wage earner 
(of today) has made up his mind that 
he must always remain a wage earner.” 

Industrial insurance companies and 
savings banks are, of course, not the only 
agencies for caring for the savings of 

2The Standard of Living Among Workingmen’s 
Families in New York Citv. By Robert Coit 
Chapin, Ph. D., New York, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion publication. Pp. 372 By mail of THE 
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Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, $2. 
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wage earners. Trade-union _ benefit 
funds, friendly and fraternal insurance 
societies, -and benefit departments of 
corporations also draw together their 
accumulations. In the aggregate the 
savings made are large, but the fact re- 
mains that the wage earners who save 
are the exception rather than the rule. 
The great majority find their incomes all 
too small to meet their present needs and 
the needs of their families. The cost of 
living is a little more than they’ve got. 
The consequence is that when really 
serious emergencies come, few wage 
earners’ families are prepared to meet 
them. If this resulted merely in unhap- 
piness and suffering for the families af- 
fected, we might content ourselves with 
present methods of trying to relieve dis- 
tress as it arises. Industrial accidents, 
illness, premature death, unemployment 
and old age, the most serious contin- 
gencies to which wage earners are ex- 
posed, would excite our pity but need not 
excite our alarm. But these evils do not 
confine themselves to the families who 
suffer directly from them. It is through 
them—and this is my second point-—that 
the army of unskilled and unorganized 
casual labor is constantly recruited. 
How this comes about is only too famil- 
iar to workers among the poor. Consid- 
er first the consequences of fatal acci- 
dents. In the United States there are 
certainly not less than 30,000 such acci- 
dents every year. Assuming that in one- 
third of these cases either no familv 
is left or adequate provision is made fer 
the family, we have 20,000 families re- 
duced to destitution by such accideuts. 
This does not mean that that number 
of families are rendered dependent. 
Many of them, perhaps one-half, face 
the situation bravely. But more than 
courage is needed to enable a widow left 
without resources to bring up her chil- 


dren as they would have been brought up . 


had the father lived. To assume that 
one-half of those who avoid dependency 
do so without falling into a lower class 
in the industrial scale than that to which 
they were born, is to be highly optimistic. 
For the other half and for the families 
that become social dependents, the fa- 
ther’s death is a calamity from which the 
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family never entirely recovers. In con- 
sequence of these accidents some 15,000 
widows and some 45,000 children are 
added to that group of unfortunates who 
are forced by necessity to accustom 
themselves to a hand-to-mouth existence. 
This means competition for work in 
employments where competition is keen- 
est and wages are lowest. It means that 
the children grow up without any stand- 
ard of living or training for earning a 
living. 

If instead of resulting fatally the acci- 
dent merely incapacitates the wage earner 
for continuing work in his trade, the - 
consequences are almost as bad. In this 
event he, too, may be forced to seek work 
in those unskilled employments where 
earnings are lowest. Some wage earners 
meet this situation with no loss in inde- 
pendence and self-respect. Many more 
sink under their misfortunes and in time 
adopt the standards—or lack of stand- 
ards—of the casual laborers with whom 
they have to compete. When we consider 
the large number of accidents that result 
in permanent disability, we must recog- 
nize that the annual quota that they con- 
tribute to the army of the standardless 
lowest class, is as large, if not larger than 
the quota due to fatal accidents. In the 
aggregate, industrial accidents in the 
United States cause a lowering of stand- 
ards of living for not less than 100,000 
persons every year. 

Much more serious than accidents in 
its effect on standards of living is illness. 
A careful estimate indicates that in the 
United States not less than 3,000,000 per- 
sons are seriously ill all the time. Of 
these 3,000,000 persons about 900,000 are 
males fifteen years of age and over. 
Making the moderate estimate that 500,- 
000 of these are wage earners with fami- 
lies, we get some idea of the part that 
illness plays in recruiting the army of 
the disheartened and ineffective. If in- 
dustrial accidents lower the standards of 
living of 100,000 persons in the United 
States every year, it is safe to say that 
illness depresses the lot of more than 
200,000. 

It would be impossible to estimate even 
roughly the number that owe their pres- 
ence in the army of the standardless low- 
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est class to unemployment and old age. 
That they run to the tens of thousands 
no one familiar with the facts will be apt 
to deny. In the aggregate, I have no 
doubt that in the United States every 
year fully 500,000 persons have their 
chance-of living independent and self- 
respecting lives lessened by the five great 
misfortunes to which wage earners are 
exposed — accidents, illness, premature 
death, unemployment and old age. 

These 500,000 persons, or many of 
them, are the recruits that prevent the 
army of standardless workers from 
growing smaller in this land of oppor- 
tunity. And the presence of this army 
seems to me to constitute an insurmount- 
able obstacle to the realization of the in- 
dividualist’s millennium. Skilled work- 
ers, by developing standards that they 
adhere to in good times and in bad and 
by organization, are able to advance 
their wages. It is of them that we usu- 
ally think when we say that wages are 
rising. Unskilled and unorganized work- 
ers show no such capacity. They are at 
the mercy of the law of supply and de- 
mand. When demand for labor is active, 
as at present, more of them find work 
and their earnings are higher than in 
periods of depression. But inveterate 
habit leads them to expand their expendi- 
tures as their earnings increase. They 
always live from hand to mouth. From 
their ranks employers can always re- 
cruit their labor force when those a little 
higher up in the labor scale strike to im- 
prove their condition. Unemployment 
finds them without savings and soon re- 
duces them to the position of social de- 
pendents. 

It is these facts that seem to me to 
make the program of individualism little 
better than a program of despair. By 
relying upon it we have made little real 
progress toward exterminating poverty. 


So far as I can see we can hope by its. 


means to make little real progress in the 
future. If we accept it, we must either 
blind our eyes to the facts about us, or 
else follow the early English economists 
in looking upon subsistence wages for the 
lowest grade of laborers as a part of 
the order of nature, and finding our con- 
solation in the increased number and the 
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increased comfort of the higher groups 
of wage earners and of the propertied 
class. 

I, for one, am unwilling to accept 
either alternative. I believe that we shall 
devise means for exterminating poverty 
as we have devised means for extermi- 
nating other evils. The failure of wage 
earners to provide, each for himself, 
against the evils that I have specified— 
accidents, illness, premature death, un- 
employment, and old age,—is to my 
mind merely proof that collective reme- 
dies must be found and applied to these 
evils. The program of. social reform, 
to be explained in subsequent lectures, 
deals mainly with these collective reme- 
dies. In brief outline, it consists in pro- 
tecting wage-earning families which have 
developed standards of living from losing 
them, and in helping wage-earning fami- 
lies without standards to gain them. The 
first end is to be accomplished by making 
obligatory for wage. earners exposed to 
industrial accidents, illness, premature 
death, unemployment and old age, ade- 
quate plans of insurance against these 
evils. The second, by withdrawing from 
competitive industries the lowest grade 
of workers, the tramps and casuals, and 
giving them the benefit of industrial 
training in graded farms and industrial 
colonies from which they shall be gradu- 
ated only as they prove their ability to 
be independent and self-supporting. 

I can hardly ask you to accept this 
program until I have explained and de- 
fended it in detail. I do, however, ask 
you to approach it with open minds and 
that you may do so I feel that I must here 
consider a general objection that is al- 
ways urged against proposals of this 
kind. The mere suggestion that collec- 
tive provision for future needs be substi- . 
tuted for individual provision seems to 
many thoughtful persons to be fraught 
with danger. Experience has taught 
them that in their efforts to improve the 
condition of the poor they must be con- 
stantly on their guard against pauperiz- 
ing those they are trying to help. Giving 
people things that they ought to work to 
get is a form of charity that they justly 
regard with suspicion. To such persons 
the same reasons that have made “mere 
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relief” a by-word among intelligent social 
workers may seem to apply to plans for 
substituting collective provision for the 
future for individual thrift and fore- 
thought. Is it wise or safe, they ask, to 
abandon present efforts to induce wage 
earners to provide voluntarily for their 
future needs and to make such provis- 
ion on their part obligatory? Will not 
this tend to make them even less provi- 
dent and less independent than they now 
are? The answer to these questions 
seems to me to turn upon the sort of 
future needs that it is proposed to pro- 
vide against. If the need is one that the 
wage earner clearly foresees as certain 
to arise, then I should be the last person 
to wish to relieve him of responsibility 
for meeting it. If, for example, wé were 
discussing means of helping wage earners 
to pay their rent I should say the on'y, 
safe means are measures designed to in- 
crease their energy, ambition and effi- 
ciency. Only in extreme cases should a 
need of this sort be met by outside help. 
But the future needs we are considering 
are not of this sort. Many wage earners 
go through life without being the victims 
of industrial accidents, without serious 
illness, never lacking for work and not 
living long enough to become superannu- 
ated. These are all risks to which wage 
earners are exposed, not certain needs 
which they can clearly foresee. The av- 
erage wage earner does not believe that 
he will be overtaken by any of these evils. 
He is an optimist. He believes in his 
luck. It is easy to make him see that col- 
lective provision for these needs is de- 
sirable, because he knows that others are 
unlucky. It is not easy to convince him 
that he personally should insure himself 
against them, because he thinks that he 
personally is immune. For contingencies 
of this sort to which all are liabie but 
which many escape, collective provision 
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seems to me not only desirable but nec- 
essary. So long as we do not interfere 
with the individual’s personal responsi- 
bility for meeting the needs which he 
knows he will experience —needs for 
food, clothing, shelter, ete-—making col- 
lective provision against the risks to 
which he is exposed should not under- 
mine at all his spirit of independence 
and self-help. On the contrary, by in- 
creasing his sense of security such pro- 
vision should strengthen the motives that 
he has for saving. For it is not true that 


those who are most prone to save for 


future needs are those whose needs are 
most urgerit. No class in the community 
is so improvident as vagrants who never 
feel sure of tomorrow’s dinner. No class 
is more provident than the self-made mil- 
lionaires whose provision for future re- 
quirements already exceeds the dreams 
of avarice. As security of property is 
the indispensable condition to the ac- 
cumulation of capital in a community, so, 
I believe, security of income is indis- 
pensable to developing among wage earn- 
ers the habit of looking ahead and mak- 
ing provision for those future needs that 
can certainly be foreseen. One justifi- 
cation of the program of social reform 
that I advocate is that it will foster provi- 
dence and forethought by insuring wage 
earners against those interruptions to 
the steady flow of their incomes which 
now so frequently occur. The program 
may go too far or it may not go far 
enough, but it certainly is not open to 
the objection which we apply to indis- 
criminate relief. It still leaves the indi- 


vidual the arbiter of his own destiny in 


the all important business of earning a 
living. And it does not supersede but 
only supplements those other efforts that 
we must continue to put forth to 
strengthen and elevate individual stand- 
ards of living and standards of efficiency. 
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Two problems are confronting the pub- 
lic schools today—one the proper adjust- 
ment of the common school to the pur- 
poses of vocational training, and the 
other, at the moment attracting less at- 
tention,’ yet always fundamental,—the 
true relation of the home to the school. 
It was perhaps the social worker who 
first discovered that the results of ordi- 
nary school training are often so remote 
from the interests of the home that 
youths who have profited by the train- 
ing of the schools in the academic sense 
establish homes for the next generation 
no whit in advance of those from which 
they have come. Ina great city this fact 
becomes appalling—for the home is an 
essential factor in civic betterment. In 
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the country the fact is perhaps less evi- 
dent, but none the less true. 

Fortunately such problems are solved 
in the beginning, not by a great system, 
as of the schools, but by right-minded, 
public-spirited individuals, who perceiv- 
ing the need set to work in a constructive 
fashion to meet it. One such object 
lesson is presented in Matteawan, N. Y., 
in the Sargent Industrial School, an en- 
terprise which has been conducted for 
thirty years by a single individual, and 
which has distinctly affected the stand- 
ard of the community, by lifting the 
ideals of its women and children and 
making them ready for more intelligent 
administration of heir homes. 

The school was founded and developed 
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by Mrs. Winthrop Sargent, a generous 
resident of Fishkill-on-Hudson, who with 
volunteer associates in 1878 gathered to- 
gether groups of children in St. Luke's 
parish and opened a sewing. school. 
From this simple beginning, continued 
and fostered with untiring devotion, has 
grown the Sargent Industrial School, 
which today provides industrial training 
for nearly 600 girls and women, and 
which has ministered to children of 
three generations. 

The central purpose of the school is 
to provide essential instruction in the 
arts and industries belonging tc home- 
making, in a typical home as a center, and 
through coherent and consecutive courses 
which may extend the influence of the 
school over several years. The house in 
which the classes meet is large, hospitable 
and commanding, with broad, white-pil- 
lared porches, framed in wistaria. On 
one side the windows look out across a 
fine old-fashioned garden, with box- 
edged borders, gay with flowers, to 
Mount Beacon guarding the town with 
its steadfast strength. Tall trees shade 
the ample grounds and over-top the gym- 
nasium which has recently been added to 
the school. The village of Matteawan is 
busied with manufacturing and supports 
many profitable industries. The adjacent 
villages, Fishkill Landing, Glenham, Tio- 
ronda, and Fishkill Village, share with 
Matteawan the advantages of the school. 

The house is first of all the home in 
which the teachers of the school live. 
Here they welcome the students—young 
girls from the public schools in the after- 
noons and in the evening housekeepers 
and workers from the factories. Classes 
in’ sewing and dressmaking, in cookery 
and laundry are in progress throughout 
the afternoon and evening, while the 
gymnasium is regularly occupied by 
classes in physical training, including 
dancing and singing. 

Through the past year 563 girls and 
young women were in regular attendance 
at the school. This means much to the 
community. Into at least 500 homes 
yearly goes wholesome instruction in 

household arts. The attendance is wholly 
* voluntary; the girls come because they 
want to come and because their parents 
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appreciate the value of the opportunity. 
The demand exceeds the capacity of the 
school, as the waiting list testifies. Day 
after day, week after week the children 
appear with unflagging punctuality, re- 
ceiving at the end of the year, on Prize 
Day, the badge of yellow ribbon which 
stands for regular attendance, excellent 
deportment, and satisfactory achieve- 
ment. When on Prize Day the young 
girl appears, decked with five, ten or 
fifteen of these golden badges, one knows 
that she has secured an honorable record, 
through class after class, year after year, 
for each badge represents a completed 
course. aire 

Think what it means to have this in- 
fluence steadily pouring into these many 
homes through thirty years. Think what 
it means for each and every child to de- 
velop to such a degree the power of regu- 
lar attendance and persistent endeavor. 
Think what it means to have this contin- 
ued association with earnest teachers, un- 
der the hospitable roof and in the atmos- 
phere of a refined home. 

Visit the school on any day of the 
school year and you will find several 
classes in progress. The program pro- 
vides a five-years’ course in sewing, a 
two-years’ course in dressmaking and a 
one-year course in embroidery; a two- 
years’ course in cooking, one year in the 
housekeeping class, one year in laundry 
work, and four years in physical training. 
Every group is small enough to admit of 
personal association and individual work. 
The courses are so coherent and so long 
continued that a girl may be for several 
years under the influence of the school. 

This ‘is a double gift. It means not 
only that the young student carries home 
with her a clearer idea of the task which 
she has to perform there, but she also 
carries a finer ideal, which imperceptibly 
but assuredly affects and determines her 
standard. Mrs. Sargent is much with 
the school and its welfare has been her 
chief interest through all these years. 
She has not merely supported it, but she 
has given herself without stint, not only 
determining its general movement, but 
knowing its smallest details. Without 
preaching, and through wholly genuine 
and helpful practice, the girls grow up 
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under this beneficent influence. If their 
homes are happier and better it is not by 
virtue of perfunctory lessons, but be- 
cause they are following after the ideals 
which are present always in the life as 
well as in the gift of their beloved friend. 

Of course Mrs. Sargent has gathered 
about her teachers who are similarly de- 
voted to their task and whose influence 
is likewise most helpful. Miss Pearson, 
who is now immediately in charge of the 
work, has been for seventeen years con- 
nected with the school. She welcomes 
the daughter or the younger sister of the 
older student, and builds her every lesson 
upon the foundation of the earlier train- 
ing which the school has provided for 
their home. 

The stability and continuity of the en- 
terprise have assured permanence of 
ideals and have secured the complete 
confidence of the community, where it 
has been for many years a source of sat- 
isfaction and pride to the residents. 

The year is crowned by Prize Day, 
when the graduates who are to receive 
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certificates, the prize winners, and the 
students who have received “honorable 
mention” assemble in the gymnasium 
with their friends to receive the much 
coveted badge of distinction and to hear 
their names read from the honor roll. In 
the early days of the school—through ten 
years, in fact—prizes were given for 
regular attendance. It was Mrs. Sar- 
gent’s hope, however, that the girls would 
grow into such an appreciation of their 
task that the material prize would not 
be necessary. At the expiration of a 
decade she said: “Now we are ten years 
old. Let us put away childish things, 
and rejoice in our work because it is 
so well worth doing.” : 

Her hopes were fulfilled. Now the 
token of achievement is simply a yellow 
ribbon bearing the name of the school 
and department. Every student may 
strive for this recognition and all may 
win it if they strive hard enough. The 
ribbons are greatly prized by the stu- 
dents, and many a home in Matteawan 
proudly exhibits a collection of tokens 
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which indicate long and faithful associa- 
tion with the school. 

Mrs. Sargent has felt that the recogni- 
tion of good work by means of prize- 
giving has been of great value to the 
school. The courses in each department 
have been carefully graded and the sat- 
isfactory completion of each course has 
been marked by the prize. The pupils 
pledge themselves to regular attendance; 
any pupil obliged to be absent must send 
an excuse to her teacher. Two unexcused 
absences, or habitual tardiness, necessi- 
tate withdrawal from the school. 

Marks are based upon “attendance, 
punctuality, courtesy, neatness, industry, 
attention, and excellent work.’ The 
yearbook of the school says: 

A prize will be given on Prize Day to a 
pupil who has not been absent during the 
school year for her own pleasure, or above 
three times for a suitable reason, whose 
average is eighty-eight per cent, or more, 
who has satisfactorily completed the year’s 
work, and whose standing is excellent. 

“Honorable Mention” will be given in aéd- 
dition to the prizes to a pupil who has not 
been absent during the school year, whose 
average is ninety-five per cent or more. 

A certificate will be presented to each pu- 
pil who has, in the judgment of her teacher, 
successfully completed a course in one of 
the departments of the school. 


These certificates are parchments bear- 
ing the crest of the school, the “beehive,” 
and signed by Mrs. Sargent and the 
teacher of the department. They are 
almost invariably framed and may be 
found hanging upon the walls of hun- 
dreds of homes in the neighborhood. 

On Founder’s Day, June 16, a public 
exhibition is given with a garden party, 
open to all the friends of the school. It 
is Mrs. Sargent’s birthday. The grounds 
are thronged with visitors, and the chil- 
dren—only less proud and happy than 
their parents—act as hosts. This is the 
day of days and gives some measure of 
the harvest. 

The following outline indicates the 
steps in the development of the institu- 
tion. One reads between the lines some- 
thing of the courage and faith, the pa- 
tience and persistence which have attend- 
ed the enterprise from the beginning: 


1878.—Mrs. Sargent opened the sewing school 
in the school house on St. Luke’s 
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grounds. It was called St. Luke’s 
Sewing School. This was. con- 
ducted by Mrs. Sargent with volun- 
teer teachers until the end of 1889. 

1883.—With the help of Miss Emily Hunting- 
ton, the kitchen garden was inau- 
gurated. Mrs. Sargent and ladies in 
the neighborhood who were in- 
structed, in turn became teachers of 
the kitchen garden. 

1884.—Two classes in kitchen garden—Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays. Mrs. Sargent 
and other teachers. This experi- 
ment was carried on five years. 

1888.—Cooking school started at Wodenethe, 
Mrs. Sargent’s country home, taught 
by Mrs. Sargent’s cook. Weekly les- 
son for three months and class of 
thirteen girls. 

1889.—The cooking school course repeated 
at Wodenethe. 

1891.—“‘The Beehive” house on Washington 
street, Matteawan, leased by Mrs. 
Sargent and conducted by resident 
teachers. The cooking school start- 
ed with twenty-eight pupils and 
ended its first season with fifty- 
three. The second year’s classes 
opened with twenty-nine students 
and closed with seventy-six. Classes 
in cooking and sewing. 

1893.—Laundry work added. 
the Beehive. 

1893-4.—181 attended the opening classes. 

1894-5.—Beehive continued. 218 students 

_ enrolled. 

1897-8.—In 1898 the school removed to its 
new house, the Rothery Homestead. 
June 16, celebration of Founder’s 
Day. Reunion of the alumne. 220 
students. 

1907.—563 students. 


100 pupils in 


Gymnasium erected. 


A marked feature of the Sargent 
School is the evident delight of the chil- 
dren in their work and their devotion to 
the school. Their faces are radiant as 
they stand in line waiting for the places 
of the outgoing class, share the little 
feast which they themselves have pre- 
pared in the cooking class, assemble to 
compare their exhibits in sewing, or join 
in the marches and dances in the gym- 
nasium. Nothing seems a bore, a mere 
routine. Having come because they 
wanted to come, allurement taking the 
place of compulsion, they become and 
remain loyal to the ideals of the school, 
and its every appeal meets with their full 
co-operation. 

The “alumne” meet regularly at the 
school, nursing some study pr arranging 
some program for the entertainment of 
the students. They wear a badge de- 
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signed by one of the students, the typical 
“beehive.” This year, under a compe- 
tent instructor, they are pursuing travel 
courses with associated reading. Haw- 
thorne’s Marble Faun, illustrated with a 
reflectorscope, just now claims their at- 
tention. Last year they gave their even- 
ings to the study of Dickens. After the 
Hudson-Fulton celebration they united 
with the school in presenting an evening 
pageant which represented scenes in the 
early history of the town. It is evident 
that the influence which begins in the 
school-home does not end there. 

These selfsame “alumnz” are leaders in 
every advance. Mrs. Sargent often alludes 
to the older group as the “Old Guard.” 
They established at Tioronda, a village 
centered about a brickyard, a sewing 
school which they themselves taught. 
They organized the first classes in physi- 
cal training in the Sargent School, using 
the classrooms on the one vacant even- 
ing of the week, until the full and regu- 
lar attendance attested the demand and 
Mrs. Sargent met the evident desire thus 
expressed by building the beautiful gym- 
nasium. Here again the demand not only 
proved the need, but exceeded., the 
capacity. 

This illustrates one of Mrs. Sargent’s 
principles of action. The school has al- 
ways grown from within outward. The 
five years’ experience with the early sew- 
ing groups, the successful classes in the 
kitchen of her own house, demonstrated 
the need which she met by providing the 
“Beehive.” The overflow of the Beehive 
and the plea for more classes led to the 
buying and fitting up of the Rothery 
house. Then again the overflow called 
for the gymnasium. Every advance has 
been necessitated by the growth of sen- 
timent, of desire, of the common recog- 
nition of a public need. This organic 
growth is very different from the erec- 
tion of a building with the hope that the 
demand will follow. If is evident that 
the method of the Sargent School ex- 
presses a much more vital relation to the 
community. 

It has been the personal presence and 
abiding care of Mrs. Sargent which have 
made her classes worth while. The work 
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is and has been a constant expression of 
her hope ani her ideal for the individual 
girl and for the community. So a visitor 
finds the school not merely a collection 
of classes} but a home with its ordinary 
activities which has become a center for 
the neighborhood. And it is this relation 
which makes the school something which 
a public school in the ordinary sense can 
never become. Exactly as the house be- 
comes a home through the presence of 
the wife and mother, expressing her in 
all its activities, so the Sargent School 
has, through all these years, gathered its 
children into a home atmosphere, made 
possible only by the presence of their 
friend and counsellor and the teachers 
whom she has inspired with the same 
purpose. From one to six or seven years 
the children attend the various classes, 
until every detail of the house is as fa- 
miliar as their own home in which they 
live. “Our school,” “our work,” they 
say. When visitors come, when the 
mothers appear in the classes, the chil- 
dren themselves extend the hospitality of 
the school as if it were—as it really is— 
their home. 

So one may account for the uniform 
courtesy which is met in all the classes. 
Gentleness, consideration for others, and 
the desire to be of service are apparent 
everywhere and in everyone throughout 
the school. This is the atmosphere of the 
home and home life is thus interpreted 
to the children. 

Girls are admitted to the first classes in 
sewing and to the gymnasium when seven 
years of age. The other classes are made 
up of high school girls and others who 
have left school. The intervening years 
are filled with graded courses in succes- 
sion. The evening class in dressmaking 
is largely made up of members who are 
at work in the factories during the day. 
Most of them have been associated with 
the school for years. One of the teach- 
ers of sewing, Miss Alice Taylor, re- 
ceived her training in the school—enter- 
ing at seven. As student and teacher she 
has been associated with the school for 
eighteen years. This is a valuable con- 
necting link, for she is well prepared to 
serve as an interpreter. 
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PROGRAM OF CLASSES FOR THE WEEK 


AT THE 
SARGENT INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 
1907-8. 

Monpay. 

1.30- 3.30 p.m. Dressmaking (special course).......0..seeeeeeeed Miss Barlow. 
4.00 S00 pan, Sowing (fifth year) ..ccuecvecseseseoerrsenesisder Miss Taylor. . 
om Dew Gas, Wressmaking os .o5s cancde rvatbasenaceeesners erie Miss Barlow. 
TUESDAY. 

10.00-12.00 a.m. Dressmaking (special course)..............sseee Miss Barlow. 
40028 .00 Pay, oewane (fourth: year).«sse.n.. os. need ioees. Miss Taylor. * 
AO OLBOU Ur PSM OOS so oo. sad caste nial Re Ee ee Miss Sutherland. 
(es0-O SUMP Neve MOTCSSINAKINE y..a5 ose ments ee Miss Barlow. 
Seen- O50 RUNG.  MTEGSMAKIIE coc. cea ce ween Leeman eames Miss Sutherland. 
WEDNESDAY. P 

1.30- 3.30 p.m. Dressmaking (special course)...........eeeeeeees Miss Barlow. 
Os O Rat, AIMDTOIGEry. «2 .<T cathy «eid aes BCE A Ee Miss Pearson. 
0200--6.00 pa. Sowing (fourth-year)... <sijs.ctcuae se temvesewnese Miss Taylor. 
4,00- 6500 Rar. Cooking (teaclers) .......c0e0ccscacneasweaue ‘....:Miss Sutherland. 
feoO} Deo) wae Mrepsmaking .... ... a. ow oeiee de cuss b age SEO Re ee Miss Barlow. 
PSU Ose Nig HUM PTOMIETY ..). 5. bah dle «ov denen tem Pee Rees Miss Pearson. 
7.30- 9.30 p.m. Cooking (public school teacherS)............e000% Miss Sutherland. 
7.30- 9.30 pm, Cooking (Alumnae Association) until Obristmas., .Miss Sutherland. 
THURSDAY 

BOD= G00 Pats SCWANES Bocuse vinsuerer nt awe Hes OE Ve PERRO RE Miss Taylor. 
G02 B00 PeaMi, \COOKIME «4c ccc aiescdes poeses.4 66 enh bamous Bit Miss Sutherland. 
Meo U-SOLOU Ieee TOUSCK COPINE CLASS): 5a. oss vie G eearacive aueleesteonenenOnrecay eee Miss Pearson. 
%230=.9:30' Pm, Cooking ..-..... Gis wie si Ode pocetle euste eto RAL Ree reer Miss Sutherland. 
FRIDAY. 

APO0eE O00) Pata) oewine” (third year): s1%.c.« «cutew si siesce-e seus eierener a aren Miss Alice Taylor. 
Ace oO0me Mieemsewine (third year)’ 4:1... +a obi: oeretene aero enenerens Miss Agnes Taylor. 
Ae OO OO ME Mem LUAU TCL: Ws. c.ersss-0 aces cashsieie.o svo.e wialene ve teuetoko a eaeRea renee Miss Sutherland. 
7.30- 9.30 p.m. Sewing preparatory to dressmaking............... Miss Taylor. 
SATURDAY. 

F00-10:307A. mM: Sewine=—-two Classes... . 2 sjo1s woe w ayeinietermr nates ice ake Miss Alice Taylor. 
110330-1:2:00) amr. -‘Sewine—“two classes... 2... cc cialis ca mececescawewess Miss Agnes Taylor. 
PROGRAM FOR THE WEEK 

AT THE 

SARGENT INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL GYMNASIUM. 
Monpay. } 
4.00- 6.00 p.m. Basket ball, Fishkill Landing..................... Mrs. Salman. 
7.30- 9.30 p.m. Physical training (special course)................ Mrs. Salman. 
TUESDAY. ’ : 
410029600 Pw Sineing class (children) .27 26.6... ac wee wens we eres Prof. Williams. 
7.30- 9.30 p.m. Alumne Association meeting first Tuesday of 

FOOL OTO Fee Se ROE IEG HOES OO CLO UO COO O0.ckO thot dic Miss Laura Roosa. 
7.30- 9.30 p.m. Alumne Association Dickens Club, second and 

fourtheNuesdayOL DIOMUM 3 ~~ crs crc siretvereuat cl oters .Miss Laura Roosa. 
WEDNESDAY. 
4,00- 6.00 p.m. Basket ball ........00 es csecec cee c recente cesanes Mrs. Salman. 
7.30- 9.80 p.m. Public games (basket ball).........:eeeeeeeeeeees Mrs. Salman. 
THURSDAY. 
4.00- 6.00 p.m. Physical training | (children) cig ser retary eto eters Mrs. Salman. 
5.00- 6.00 p.m. Physical training’ (girls third VEAT)) .cteesaie ane Mrs. Salman. 
7.30- 9.30 p.m. Physical training (adults)........ sss eeereeeeees Mrs. Salman. 
FRIDAY. 


4.00- 5.00 p.m. Basket ball practice, Fishkill Landing. 
'5.00- 6.00 p.m. Basket ball practice, Matteawan. 
8.00-10.00 p.m. Roller skating. 


SATURDAY. ‘ 
3.00- 5.00 p.m. Roller skating. 


COOKING CLAS&£. 


The Matteawan Journal in a recent 
editorial comments thus upon the work 
of the school: 


Thanks to the Sargent Industrial School, 
the young women of the town are learning 
the art of home-making and learning it as 
it should be learned—not through the me- 
dium of necessity. When education comes 
through necessity it is frequently irksome, 
and the element of joy being thus removed, 
beauty soon follows it. Girls go to the Sar- 
gent Industrial School to learn housewifery, 
not because they are obliged to, but because 
they want to; there the subject is made in- 
teresting to them and through friendly ri- 
valry they are spurred on to real creative 
work of their own. 


Equally interesting are extracts from 
the letters which Mrs. Sargent has re- 
ceived from former students: 


It is so good for the young girls to learn 
while they have a chance, for I expect some 
day to be a housewife. I am now a servant 
and am getting along beautifully with my 
cooking. I expect some day to make dresses 
for myself and also for my children. 


I have been to sewing class ever since I 
was seven years old—long, long ago, when 
we had it in the old house in the cemetery. 
Since that time I have gone every year and 
have tried to be present every day. 

Your Litrir Ber. 
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I have been going to sewing school more 
than two terms. I wanted to go at first so I 
could learn to make doll clothes. Mamma 
ropes that I can go until I learn to be a 
cressmaker. YouR FRIEND. 


I think the school is grand. I take great 
pleasure in attending it. I also think it 
very kind of you to interest yourself in us 
children. It ought to make good wives and 
mothers of us. I am learning to sew 
patches on. I am nine years old. 


I have always wished to learn to make my 
own clothes, but never had the opportunity 
until now,—having to.work in the shop all 
day. Last year I finished the cooking class. 
I shall never forget the pleasant and useful 
hours in the dear old Beehive. 


I have come five years and have only 
missed one day. Edna has come three years 
and has missed no days. 


The school has appealed to a fine group 
in the community—self-respecting, ambi- 
tious and able to appreciate the purpose 
of the founder. The long waiting list 
shows that parents have confidence in 
the enterprise. “My girl’s, name has 
been on the list three years,’ one mother 
svys, “can’t you take her in this year?” 
The home co-operates with the children 
in securing regular attendance and full 
compliance with the school requirements. 
The mothers come to explain absences 
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and to obtain clearer directions for the 
work of the children. One little girl 
recently fell into the creek on her way to 
her lesson. She refused to go home for 
dry clothing and instead presented her- 
self dripping wet at the school, where 
she was properly dried—a messenger be- 
ing sent home for dry clothing. What- 
ever happened she could not “miss” the 
lesson. 

The class in housekeeping studies the 
requirements of site, drainage, sanitation 
and furnishing, and prepares simple 
plans for every room in the house. The 
teachers report that recently a graduate 
of the school, who married and estab- 
lished a home, followed with great ex- 
actness the plans which the class had 
approved. Many of the furnishings had 
been provided with her own hand and all 
were in accord with the instruction which 
the class had received.. 

The record of the Sargent School 
clearly points to the great value of the 
personal contribution, carefully studied 
and patiently continued. Mrs. Sargent 
has been- able to teach the children of 
Matteawan many a lesson which the 
schools could not provide, and which the 
homes evidently desired. It seems clear 


that the intervention of a devoted and 
helpful personality is necessary for this 
mission and that the institution alone 
does not suffice. If the home as a center 
is to be the laboratory in which the chil- 
dren become familiar with the finer 
ideals of home-making, we must for all 
time depend in large measure upon gifts 
like that of Mrs. Sargent. 

Her own contribution has been of 
worth, not only because of the financial 
gift involved, though this was necessary, 
but chiefly because of the personal 
thought, attention and sacrifice. Mrs. 
Sargent says that it is her firm belief 
that work of this kind can be done only 
as women who have a desire to serve in 
this way give their time and their service 
in the place where their lot is fixed. She 
believes that every community has its 
own needs which can best be met by 
residents who are in sympathy with it 
and understand its interests. Co-opera- 
tion and consequent growth can be won 
only through personal and devoted serv- 
ice. Mrs. Sargent’s ideal expressed in a 
similar way in every community would 
go far toward solving the problem of 
vocational training for girls. 


THE PROPOSED HARRIMAN STATE PARK 
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Photographs by O. R. Houston and H. A. Caparn 


The magnificent gift by Mrs. Edward 
H. Harriman of land for a state park ly- 
ing about her home at Arden in the high- 
lands of the Hudson, together with 
money to buy land between it and the 
river, which Governor Hughes announced 
in his last annual message, has been for- 
mally presented to the Legislature in a 
bill. Coincident with it the Palisades 
» Park Commission, which for years has 
been preserving the Palisades from en- 
croachment, announced plans for their 
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extension up to Newburgh on condition 
that the new state prison be not built at 
Bear mountain in the midst of the tract. 
The preservation of great natural beauty 
was the avowed purpose in both cases, 
but marked social uses have developed 
and greater ones are in prospect. Under 
the commission, the narrow strip of level 
land at the foot of the Palisades has been 
occupied every summer by camps and 
tent colonies, and Governor Hughes 
pointed out in his message that the new 


VIEW OF HUDSON RIVER FROM BEAR MOUNTAIN 


Harriman Park has wonderful possibili- 
ties as a playground for the people. 

The district covered by the proposed 
park has for many years been the site 
of camps run by settlements, churches 
and other philanthropic agencies in New 
York. Recently their number has been 
greatly lessened by the difficulty of secur- 
ing sites accessible to the city where 
camping is not prohibited because the 
waters of adjoining lakes are controlled 
by water companies. This had awakened 
a hope among social workers in congested 
city districts that some day a great mu- 
nicipal camp might be secured, regulated 
and protected in such a way that children, 
young men and even adults from the 
tenement districts could find a place for 
rest and recuperation. The desire for 
such a great free land has been voiced in 
more than one club meeting and around 
many a tenement fireside. The recent 
gift seems to point the way toward its 
realization. The Parks and Playground 
Commission of the Municipal Arts So- 
ciety has interested itself in this phase of 
the Harriman gift and has urged the 
Palisades Park Commission to incorpo- 
rate in its plans an extension of the camp 
feature which it has so successfully de- 
veloped on a small scale. To plan new 
social uses for the park, to determine 
what types of camps are desired, and to 
arrange to make the park available for 
such uses, the committee, including en- 
gineers and landscape architects, has 
made a study of the tract. Its findings 
in brief are as follows: 

Three types of camp are needed by 
city people: camps for day excursions, 
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for week ends, and for longer vacations 
of about two weeks. 

Day excursions by boat and train, 
which are common in the summer, are 
usually made up of members of organi- 
zations connected. with churches, settle- 
ments, public schools, trade unions and 
political organizations. In many in- 
stances the parks they visit are badly lo- 
cated, devoid of beauty and surrounded 
by degrading influences. Should the 
shores of the Hudson possess a beautiful 
park properly supervised and equipped 
and so regulated that it might be used 
by these organizations, it would prove a 
great boon to the individuals and raise 
the standard of city morals. 

Week ends are enjoyed by poor as 
well as rich. A Saturday half holiday 
and Sunday of rest are the common prac- 
tice. The city workers seek an opportu- 
nity to get away from heat and dust and 
noise. In the tent colonies under the 
Palisades and in other camps a large 
number of young men have demanded 
admission for Saturday and Sunday 
only. If the Harriman State Park were 
equipped with tents or other shelter to 
be had at a reasonable rate, thousands of 
young working people could enjoy the in- 
vigoration of its mountain air without 
cost to the state. 

The two weeks’ vacation is the only 
opportunity given to most of the working 
classes to get entirely away. Often whole 
families or groups of friends secure 
their vacation at the same time and move 
out into the country. Tent colonies are 
popular and there are now many devices 
for making them sanitary and comfort- 
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PROPOSED CAMP SITE NO. 1. 


able. They need not be as accessible as 
the other types of camps but they should 
be near the water, be properly policed 
and possess sanitary conveniences. 

In considering the availability of the 
Harriman Park for such uses, we must 
have its probable boundaries clearly in 
mind and determine what portions can- 
not be niade camp sites because of their 
use as sources of city water supply. A 
general outline of the boundaries is 
given in the accompanying map. Let 
us see what they are: Mrs. Harriman 
is ready to convey to the state a tract 
of about 10,000 acres situated in Orange 
and Rockland counties to be held in per- 
petuity as a state park and, further, to 
give $1,000,000 with which to acquire 
and improve adjacent land, so that the 
park may have some river frontage and 
be rendered more accessible, useful and 
beneficial. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR SITES 


In addition to Mrs. Harriman’s gift, 
the Palisades Park Commission has se- 
cured private subscriptions of $1,625,000 
from residents of New York and New 
Jersey and has planned to build a road- 
way along the base of the Palisades from 
Fort Lee to Piermont, to extend the 
present park northward as contemplated 
in the act of 1906, to create and improve 
under its jurisdiction a Highlands Park 
including the land to be conveyed by 
Mrs. Harriman, with suitable connections 
between these parks and with the state 
reservation at Stony Point, and to ex- 
tend the proposed park northward along 
the river to Newburgh. 

In addition, the state has acquired 
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nearly 2,000 acres near Thiells, adjacent 
to the proposed park, for the Eastern 
New York State Custodial Asylum to be 
known as Letchworth Village. 

The proposed park, then, in addition 
to the Interstate Palisades Park and the 
mountain lands along the west bank of 
the Hudson in Rockland county north of 
Piermont creek and south of the state 
reservation at Stony Point, will contain 
in the main a tract to be extended north- 
ward from Haverstraw along the west 
bank of the Hudson to Newburgh, and 
westward to include the Ramapo moun- 
tains. 

Mrs. Harriman’s gift indicated by the 
sections marked H on the map, lies prac- 
tically all in Orange county, most of it 
being in the town of Tuxedo with an 
adjacent strip in the town of Woodbury 
and with two small isolated tracts in the 
towns of Highland and Stony Point. Im 
order to connect these tracts with each 
other and with the proposed extension: 
along the river front, the Palisades Park 
Commission has planned for connecting 
strips of land along the line of the north 
branch of Miniscongo creek from Ha- 
verstraw to the Harriman tract im 
Orange county just west of Johnsontown, 
a distance of about ten miles; and fol- 
lowing the Queensboro brook to connect 
the main tract with the isolated tracts in 
the towns of Highland and Stony Point 
and with the proposed river front ex- 
tension at a point west of the Dunder- 
berg mountain, thus providing a continu- 
ous circuit joining the Harriman gift 
with the Hudson. 

The Harriman tracts in the towns of 
Woodbury, Highland, and Stony Point, 
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and the strips connecting them, are in- 
cluded almost entirely in the water-shed 
of Popolopen creek and its tributaries, 
ponds and streams from which the wa- 
ter supply for West Point is obtained. 
Immediately south and adjacent to this is 
the water-shed of Cedar Pond brook 
which is used as a source by the Haver- 
straw Water Supply Company. North- 
east and adjacent to the West Point wa- 
tershed is that of Highland Falls, which 
is crossed by the proposed extension of 
the park passing to the west of the West 
Point reservation. Adjoining and north 
of the Highland Falls water-shed is that 
from which the village of Cornwall gets 
its supply. 

Immediately south of the Cedar Pond 
brook water-shed is that of Miniscongo 
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MAP SHOWING THE PROPOSED CAMP SITES IN THE HARRIMAN STATE 


creek. The proposed strip of land con- 
necting the main portion of the Harri- 
man gift in the town of Tuxedo, as well 
as Letchworth Village, lies on this drain- 
age area. The middle branch of Minis- 
ceongo will furnish the water supply of 
the new Custodial Asylum. The north 
and south branches of this stream, how- 
ever, are not used as a source of water 
supply. 

Immediately west of the drainage area 
of the north branch of Miniscongo creek 
is that of Stony brook and a portion of 
that of the Ramapo river containing most 
of the Harriman gift. Stony brook. is 
tributary to the Ramapo river which dis- 
charges into the Pompton river and — 
thence into the Passaic. With the ex- 
ception of Little Falls, N. J., which fil- 
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PARK AND THEIR RELATIONS TO MUNICIPAL WATER SUPPLIES. 


ters its supply from the Passaic, so far 
as can be ascertained from the informa- 
tion at hand, no municipality takes its 
supply from that portion of the Ramapo 
drainage area above mentioned. 
Immediately south of the Miniscongo 
creek drainage area and west of the range 
of mountains forming the west bank of 
the Hudson in the 1906 extension of the 
Palisades Park, are the water-sheds of 
the Hackensack river, Pascack creek, and 
the Mahwah river, the first supplying 
Nyack, the first two the Hackensack Wa- 
ter Company which furnishes water to 
municipalities in northeastern New Jer- 
sey, and the third the village of Suffern. 
Adjoining the Mahwah river drainage 
basin at the north is that of the middle 
branch of Miniscongo creek which is 
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to be used as a source of water supply 
by Letchworth Village. 


PARTS AVAILABLE FOR CAMPS 


Generally speaking, then, two portions 
of the proposed park remain available 
for development as recreation grounds 
without endangering the purity of any 
water supply. The first is a strip of land 
varying in width from one-half to two 
and one-half miles, extending along the 
Hudson from Haverstraw to Newburgh. 
The other is the main portion of the Har- 
riman gift and the land included in the 
drainage areas of the Ramapo and Minis- 
congo creek between it and the Hudson. 

The Parks and Playgrounds Commit- 
tee of the Municipal Arts Society re- 
cently made a reconnoissance of large 
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portions of each of these localities and 
discovered three splendid camp sites. 
The first overlooks the Hudson at one of 
its most beautiful portions. It is west of 
Iona Island, northwest of Dunderberg 
mountain at Highland lake on the eastern 
slope of Great Bear mountain covering 
the site of the proposed new state prison. 
The second is on the drainage area of 
the north branch of Miniscongo creek 
about three miles west of Thiells, at a 
point where a small dam thrown across 
a gorge will create a beautiful lake about 


two miles long. The third site is at and. 
south of Johnsontown, where another 
artificial lake having two branches respec- 
tively three and two miles long can be 


| built at small expense. 


The Highland lake location is ideal for 
a camp and offers remarkable possibili- 
ties for use in both summer and winter. 
It is about forty-three miles north of 
Forty-second street, New York, about 
fifteen miles south of Newburgh and 
about thirty miles south of Poughkeep- 
sie. It is easily accessible by rail and 


HIGHLAND LAKE, AT BEAR MOUNTAIN PLATEAU. 
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FROM THE HIGHLANDS, LOOKING TOWARD THE HUDSON. 


THH BACK COUNTRY. 


STATE ROAD FROM HAVERSTRAW WEST. 


MINISCONGO 


water, being on the route of an im- 
proved highway extending along the 
Hudson from Fort Lee to Newburgh, 
and would be a convenient stopping 


point for day excursions. 

Immediately north of High- 
land lake is a comparatively level 
strip of about 500 acres which 
could be developed into baseball 
fields, tennis courts, fields for 
athletic contests and other play- 
grounds. South of the lake, in- 
cluding the proposed site for the 
new state prison and extending 
west of Dunderberg mountain to 
the north face of the Timp, is 
a location which offers splendid 
opportunities for scenic develop- 
ment and for the building of a 
good-sized pleasure resort for 
week-end and vacation parties. 
The fine opportunities for tobog- 
gan slides, snow shoeing, skiing 
and ice sports on Highland lake 
make this a good site for a win- 
ter park as well. 

On the mountain sides west of 
this a number of good-sized 
spring brooks flow down the 
gulleys. A series of small reser- 
voirs in these gullies, at the same 
elevation, would provide an am- 
ple supply of pure water. The 
sewage could readily be led to 
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CREEK AT THIELLS. 


one point at the edge of the Hudson re- 
moved from the settled. sections and there 
discharged after proper treatment in a 
settling tank. Arrangements can be 
made to secure light and power from Po- 
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polopen creek at a point just west of Fort 
Montgomery. In brief, this is an admir- 
able site for a public park and recreation 
ground. 

A portion of this proposed Highland 
lake recreation ground, as pointed out 
above, is already owned by the state, 
which bought it for a site for the new 
state prison. One of the conditions ‘to 
the additional subscriptions of $1,625,000 
to supplement Mrs. Harriman’s gift, was 
“that the state discontinue the work on 
the new state prison located in Rockland 
county, and relocate the prison where, in 
the judgment of the Palisades Park Com- 
mission, it will not interfere with the 
plan and purposes of the commission.” 
Governor Hughes stated in his message 
that “it is also fitting that the location of 
the new state prison shall not interfere 
with the execution of the plan, and that 
another site should be found therefor.” 

It appears from a conversation with 
the prison officials that the present pro- 
posed site is undesirable for two rea- 
sons: first the surrounding country is 
a wilderness covered with small second 
growth trees which make it practically 
impossible to apprehend escaped pris- 
oners; second, the site offers practically 
no opportunities for the agricultural pur- 
suits in which the prison officials wish 
to engage. It is understood that the 
State Prison Commission is favorably 
considering a suggestion that the pres- 
ent state military encampment ground 
just north of Peekskill be secured as a 
prison site. This is free from the ob- 
jectionable features referred to and will 
meet with but little objection from the 
residents of Peekskill. The state mili- 
tary encampment ground can be located 
within the proposed Harriman State 
Park, south of Highland Falls, south- 
west of North Haverstraw, west and 
northwest of West Haverstraw, at 
Thiells, or about two and one-half miles 
south of Thiells. : 

The contracts for the construction of 
the prison buildings have not yet been 
let, and whatever preliminary work has 
been done in preparing the site has not 
been wasted, for much of the same work 
“would have been necessary in develop- 
ing recreation grounds. It seems, there- 
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fore, that the state Legislature can render 
no greater service than by carrying out 
the governor’s recommendations of 
changing the site of the prison so that 
“we may thus at an early day secure the 
conservation of the natural beauty of 
the west bank of the Hudson river and 
the provision of a public park of ines- 
timable advantage to the people.” 

The Adirondack mountains become in- 
creasingly popular as summer vacation 
grounds, not only on account of their 
pure and exhilarating air and forests, 
but on account of the many lakes and 
ponds. A resort having all these attrac- 
tions can, at a comparatively small cost, 
be developed in the second of the por- 
tions of the Harriman Park described 
above, and meet the needs of those in the 
southern part of the state who cannot 
afford a trip to the Adirondacks, but who 
desire more privacy than is possible at 
the Highland lake site. 

The second and third available sites 
pointed out are suitable for such de- 
velopment. Only a portion of one of 
these is included in the Harriman gift, 
but both are adjacent to it and to each 
other and come under the classification 
of those parcels of land adjacent to the 
tract given by Mrs. Harriman and inter- 
vening between it and the Hudson river, 
which are to be acquired by her addi- 
tional gift. 

The first of these two sites is located 
about three miles west of Thiells on the 
north branch of Miniscongo creek. 
Here there is a narrow gorge between 
the mountains separating the drainage 
area of this stream from that of Cedar 
Pond brook and that of the middle 
branch of Miniscongo creek. It appears 
that a dam across this gorge about 500 
feet long and about 50 feet high at its 
deepest part would give an artificial lake 
at an elevation of about 1,030 feet above 
sea level, about a mile and a half long, 
with an area of about 250 acres. The 
lake would be located in a comparatively 
broad valley, giving ample opportunity 
for a large number of cottages and 
camps. The site can be easily reached by 
rail or water to Haverstraw, and thence 
by stage over a state road through a 
hilly country giving a most beautiful 
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view of the Hudson, or by rail to Sloats- 
burg or Sotithfield and thence by stage. 
Pure water for the resort can be obtained 
either by impounding some small stream 
as the upper portion of the middle branch 
of Miniscongo creek or by pumping per- 
haps from Long pond or Cedar pond. 
The question of sewage would present no 
difficulties. 

The second of these two sites lies im- 
mediately west of the one just described. 
Here about two miles south of Johnson- 
town at a point about two and a half 
miles east of Tuxedo a small dam about 
500 feet long and i100 feet high at its 
deepest part can be built across a nar- 
row gorge on Stony brook giving an 
artificial lake extending north to and 
around Johnsontown at an elevation of 
770 feet above sea level. This lake 
would have two branches one and two 
miles long with an area of about 540 
acres. The region is beautiful and there 
would be room for a large number of 
cottages. Water supply can be obtained 
either by impounding the upper portion 
of Stony brook at a point northeast of 
the resort or by pumping water from 
Long pond. : 


One cannot help picturing these lakes 
outlined at night by the camp fires with 
the call of the wild piercing the silence 
of the evening’s solitude across those 
miles of the Ramapos, or still better the 
sunset on the Hudson when from the 
Bear mountain plateau there arises the 
smoke of a thousand camps, denoting 
peace and happiness in many thousand 
lives. Then would the spirit of King 
Minhaus of the Mohigans, who once 
owned these lands, cry out through the 
gusts of wind in hills: “At last my 
land is free to the children of the na- 
tion—my soul can be at rest.” 

Yet we need not stop with these few 
camps in the Ramapo valley. The state 
is broad and wide—these are but a be- 
ginning of the great park system which 
should connect the cities and towns of 
this state with these pleasure spots 
where the American spirit may be invig- 
orated by a short return to the habits of 
the aborigines. Such a system would not 
only make New York state a beautiful 
garden but help us rear a race of men 
able to cope with the industrial demands 
which make her rich and powerful in the 
nation. 


POPOLOPEN CREBK. 
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NEW YORK TUBERCULOSIS CONFER.- 
ENCE 
PHILIP P. JACOBS 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY AND PREVENTION OF TUBER- 
CULOSIS 


The conference 
of the local com- 
mittees on the pre- 
vention of tubercu- 
losis of the New 
York State Chari- 
ties Aid Associa- 
tion, was held in 
Albany March 18 
and 19. Homer 
Folks opened the 
sessions on the af- 
ternoon of March 
18, saying: 


Some conferences 
are just plain con- 
ferences; and others 
have a precise, defi- 
nite purpose. This 
conference which I 
now have the pleas- 
ure of calling to or- 
der is of the latter 
sort. A very defi- 
nite, specific pur- 
pose led to the call- 
ing of the confer- 
ence and gives the principle of unity and 
continuity to all its sessions. That purpose 
is to consider and adopt a definite line of 
action in our tuberculosis campaign for the 
next five years. 

From the point of vantage which we have 
now gained from our position of some eleva- 
tion, we can look forward over the next four 
or five years; we can see in the distance all 
the chief positions of the enemy which re- 
main to be captured; and we have met here 
for the purpose of outlining the position of 
our forces, the various movements which 
must be made in consecutive order and in 
relation to the others, and which we can 
now say with the certainty of a Japanese 
general commanding his forces in the field, 
will result in five years in the capture of 
all the territory now spread out before us. 
The goal of our efforts, the sweep of the ter- 
ritory which we most fully occupy, are suni- 
med up in the phrase, “No uncared-for tu- 
berculosis in 1915.” The content of that 
brief phrase is set forth in the program of 
this meeting, and will, we hope, be placed 
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before each of you, 
not once but many 
times, through the 
press and by other 
agencies of public- 
ity. 


In not a single 
utterance of the 
conference was any 
doubt expressed. 
that the goal of the 
State Charities Aid 
Association and of 
the local commit- 
tees was attainable 
in the time set. The 
only point on 
which there seemed 
to be a difference 
of opinion was the 
interpretation of 
the phrase, “No tin- 


KINGSBURY. 
Tuberculosis Committee, cared for tubercu- 
Aid Association. losis in 1915.” The 
degrees of opti- 
mism ranged all the way from Dr. Liv- 
ingston Farrand’s “ultimate eradica- 


Das 


tion,” to Mr. Folks’s fifty or seventy-five 
per cent by 1920. 

With the exception of the last public 
meeting, the sessions discussed the prob- 
lem of providing for the tuberculous pa- 
tient from its three sides—home super- 
vision, the school, and institutional care. 
On the first topic, that of the discovery 
and supervision of cases in the home, 
Charles C. Duryee, mayor and ex-health 
officer of Schenectady, showed what re- 
sponsibilities devolved upon the local 
health officer and physician in the en- 
forcement of the registration law, the 
value of which to the doctor he set forth 
in closing: 


I would most cordially recommend to all 
health officers that, distasteful as they may 
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find the close study of legal phraseology, 
they make the reading and re-reading of 
chapter 351, Laws of 1908, now to be found 
as sections 320-331 inclusive, chapter 45 of 
the Consolidated Laws of 1909, a part of 
their routine from week to week. New hor- 
izons will be opened from the re-reading of 
this comprehensive statute, and only by its 
re-examination in the light of actual experi- 
ence in its enforcement will its full sweep 
and potential effect upon sanitary uplift of 
this state become evident. A copy of this 
statute should take its place along with the 
Manual of Laws and the family Bible in the 
house of the health officer. The same advice 
might modestly be given to every physician 
in the state. Health officers cannot do bet- 
ter than to send copies of this law in its 
entirety from time to time to all the physi- 
cians of their localities. 


Dr. Duryee’s paper was followed by a 
symposium on the agencies for carrying 
into effect the provisions of the law. Dr. 
Henry L. K. Shaw of Albany explained 
the duty of the physician; Dr. H. W. 
Carey of Troy the value of the dispen- 
sary; Anna Lantz of Geneva, the place 
of the visiting nurse, and Ethel Van 
Benthuysen of Albany, the province of 
the relief’ committee. 

Tuberculosis as a school problem was 
the topic at the evening session, which 
followed a banquet at the Ten Eyck 
Hotel. The principal speakers were Dr. 
G. W. Goler, health officer of Rochester, 
and Leonard P. Ayres, associate director 
of the Department of School Hygiene of 
the Russell Sage Foundation. Dr. Goler 
emphasized the prevailing ignorance of 
child hygiene. He said: 


More than seventy per cent of the school 
children in this state are physical incompe- 
tents, because they have defects of eye, ear, 
nose, throat and teeth, or because they suffer 
from enlarged glands, tonsils and adenoids, 
or because they have had gastro-intestinal 
diseases of early infancy, such as measles, 
whooping cough, scarlet fever and _ divh- 
theria. These diseases have left ineffaceable 
sears upon the organs of the child, and these 
scars result in physical defects expressed by 
reduction in stature, anomalies of vision, re- 
duced hearing, and defective teeth. On 
bodies so damaged the seeds of consumption 
find a good soil on which to grow. To pro- 
mote the development of better bodies, to 
prevent infectious diseases and to prevent 
consumption medical school inspection was 
established, and it is a part of the business 
of the medical school inspector to improve 
the personal hygiene of the child as well 
as its sanitary surroundings in the school, 
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and to urge the parent either to have exist- 
ing defects removed from the child, or to 
permit their removal in a dispensary. 

We not only desire better children, but 
we must have better environment for our 
children. As in most reforms, we are be- 
ginning at the wrong end of the work. We 
are seeking out physically defective chil- 
dren, putting them in special outdoor 
classes, providing extra food and additional 
clothing, while we leave the average child 
in the present, environment of the school 
room to take his chances with the physical 
defects he has. Why should we have spec- 
ial classes for the children below standard 
while we let the children just above the 
low standard, and the well children stay in 
the ordinary class rooms? Why, instead of 
having open air classes for special groups 
of children, should we not take out the glass 
in the upper sashes of all the windows in all 
the schools, substitute cotton cloth for the 
glass and convert all of the classes in all 
of the schools into open air classes? In 
this way we would not only take care of the 
anaemic and the slightly tuberculous child, 
but we would provide for the better health 
of the nearly normal child. 


Following Dr. Goler’s paper, Leonard 
P. Ayres astonished his hearers by stat- 
ing that a child in an open air school will 
gain in weight, and that this gain can be 
purchased for two dollars a pound in 
Europe and three dollars a pound in this 
country. He continued: 


Data from many cities indicate that in 
the average city such schools should be pro- 
vided for from three to five per cent of the 
school children. If it is true that every large 
city should have a sufficient number of open 
air schools to accommodate three per cent 
of its school children, it means that New 
York city, for example, should have enough 
of these schools to take care of 20,000 chil- 
dren. 

When such figures as these are mentioned 
the objection of expense looms high at once. 
But it must not be forgotten when we are 
considering expense that a thousand chil- 
dren of school age die each year of tubercu- 
losis in New York city. On the average they 
have each had about six years of schooling 
for which the city has paid about $250. This 
means that a quarter of a million dollars’ 
loss each year in the great city is money ex- 
pended on educating children who die of 
tuberculosis before growing up. A quarter 
of a million dollars a year spent in open air 
schools designed to prevent this frightful 
waste would go far toward meeting the en- 
tire expense. 


Dr. Oscar Rogers at this session made 
a strong plea for systematic instruction 
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on tuberculosis in all the elementary 
schools, 

The Saturday morning session was de- 
voted to the subject of institutional care 
of tuberculous patients, particularly from 
the point of view of prevention. The 
discussions by Dr. Livingston Farrand, 
Dr. H. M. King, Dr. A. H. Garvin and 
Dr. John:B. Huber reached the conclu- 
sion that every county or city of moder- 
ate size should provide an institution and 
that no more effective way to reduce the 
death rate could be found. 

The conference closed with a mass 
meeting at which the speakers were 
President Taft, Governor Hughes, Dr. 
Simon Flexner, Robert W. de Forest and 
Homer Folks. Fully 4,000 people list- 
ened to the addresses. Telegrams and 
letters, expressing belief in the practica- 
bility of the conference program, “No 
uncared for tuberculosis in 1915,’ were 
read from Dr. Robert Koch of Berlin, 
the discoverer of the tuberculosis germ; 
Dr. Edward L. Trudeau of Saranac 
Lake, the founder of the American anti- 
tuberculosis movement; Dr. S. Adolphus 
Knopf of New York; Dr. Frank Billings 
of Chicago and Dr. Vincent Y. Bowditch 
of Boston, ex-presidents of the National 
Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis; Dr. R. W. Philip, 
the Edinburgh specialist; Dr. Hermann 
M. Biggs, general medical officer of the 
New York City Department of Health. 
Some of the messages were of great in- 
terest. For instance, Dr. Robert Koch ca- 
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bled from Berlin to Homer Folks, the 
secretary of the State Charities Aid 
Association : 

“Your program is the best I know to 
reduce the death rate of tuberculosis in 
the shortest time possible.” 

Dr. Philip sent this message from Ed- 
inburgh: 

“Prosecute the great program pro- 
posed; watch the child as a potential 
tuberculosis seedling; correct faulty com- 
pulsory environment, and you may ex- 
pect a forty per cent reduction in death 
rate from tuberculosis by 1920 and prac- 
tical disappearance within generation and 
anhalt: 

Among the resolutions adopted, the 
following is of special interest: 


Resolved, that having had under consider- 
ation a forecast of measures which need to 
be taken by the state, by counties, cities, vil- 
lages and by private charity, in order that 
there may be no uncared for tuberculosis in 
1915, we hereby express our conviction that 
the program of work outlined (on pages 4 
and 6 of the program of this meeting) is one 
which is entirely practicable, and which 
should be carried into effect: 

Resolved, that we hereby mutually pledge 
our sustained efforts to secure in our re- 
spective localities the adoption of all the 
measures outlined in such program of work; 

Resolved that we recommend to the State 
Charities Aid Association, that a_ special 
committee be appointed to prepare a concise 
pamphlet, handbook or folder of instructions 
for use in the younger grades of elementary 
schools and that the association take such 
steps as are necessary to secure the adoption 
and use of this publication throughout the 
state. 


THE CHURCH AND EDUCATION 


Nashville extended a warm southern 
welcome to the seventh general conven- 
tion of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion. Perhaps the distinctive features of 
this occasion were the size and student 
constituency of the great audiences at the 
evening general sessions, which required 
the largest assembly hall in the city, the 
Ryman auditorium. The gallery seats 
were reserved for students ‘of Vanderbilt 
University, Peabody Teachers’ College, 
University of Nashville, Bellemont, Bos- 
* cobel and Buford women’s colleges and 
several other academic institutions. From 


twelve to fifteen hundred _ students, 
women and men, attended every evening. 
While almost every state was represent- 
ed at the convention, only a small pro- 
portion of the 3,000 members of the 
association can ever assemble. 

The policy pursued from the begin- 
ning has been to exert a pervasive leav- 
ening influence rather than to take any 
definite action instituting or conducting 
specific lines of educational work apart 
from the regular agencies of the 
churches, the schools and the press. The 
wisdom of this policy is abundantly dem- 
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onstrated by the widely representative 
_character of those who attend and par- 
ticipate in these great conventions, and 
by the recognition of the rare value of 
the printed proceedings expressed by 
educators and practical workers in all 
lines of religious educational effort. The 
influence of this movement is powerfully 
affecting the policy and action, the ideals 
and methods of denominational and in- 
stitutional educational work. And this 
result is being happily achieved without 
acrimonious controversy, either within 
or beyond the constituency of the as- 
sociation. An all too exceptional agree- 
ment to differ pervades its discussions 
with a freedom and suggestive quality 
of opinion which are not experienced by 
some of its constituents in their other 
affiliations. 

The general sessions of the convention 
are devoted to inspirational propaganda 
aimed to awaken interest in the scien- 
tific teaching of religion in people of all 
ages and grades, and to make a more 
practical application of religion to life 
and to its varied conditions. 

Under departmental atispices and or- 
ganization specific problems, grouped 
around some comprehensive convention 
theme, are threshed out by specialists 
in open discussions. The Church and 
Education was the point of view from 
which this convention led out into very 
specific studies and debates of such prob- 
lems as the education of ministers and 
church workers; the standardizing of 
their training, the personalizing of uni- 
versities and colleges; the educational 
function of the church; teacher-training 
for the Sunday school, with a report on 
the findings of denominational commis- 


sions thereon; the best hour, worship,, 


music and housing for the school. How- 
ever belated, the pedagogical progress 
in the Sunday schools furnished many 
evidences of genuine and widespread 
advancement. An exhibit of educational 
equipment, method and literature gave 
good grounds for this hope. 

Religious aspects of educational work 
outside of church agencies or ecclesiasti- 
cal control were as vigorously dealt with 
by such special departments of the asso- 
ciation’s permanent work as those of the 
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public schools, the home, the press and 
the Christian associations of young men 
and young women. 

Especially vital and thorough-going 
were the social expression and applica- 
tion given to religious thought and ef- 
fort in the assignment and treatment of 
themes. To Prof. Graham Taylor was 
assigned Community Activities As a 
Means of Education in Civic Righteous- 
ness; to Presidents Thompson of Ohio 
State University and Moffatt of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College was as- 
signed The Church Christianizing Na- 
tional and International Ideals. 

Of all the stirring things said perhaps 
none aroused more echoes or made a 
deeper impression than the paper of 
Prof. Jesse H. Holmes of Swarthmore 
College on The Public School and the 
Church—How Can Each Help the Other? 
In answering that the school in its ef- 
fort to build character needs the church 
to give the community an ideal, and that 
the church needs the school to teach the 
actual living of life, he said such things 
as these: 


As a people we have reached no clear 
conclusion as to what character we want. 
We want the boy to be unselfish, but not 
unselfish enough to share his possessions 
with the needy—unless indeed it be such 
possessions as are so worn out that they will 
not be missed. We want him to be honest, 
but not so honest that he cannot play the 
game of business and win. We want him 
truthful, but not to the point of clear vision 
on our own evasion and rearrangements. 
We exalt the Christ: type as the pattern of 
all character, but we do not want our chil- 
dren to go to extremes in imitating His vir- 
tues. 


Does not the church, like the school, hold 
up as an ideal a kind of conglomerate of 
the meek and lowly, the unresisting friend 
of the poor, and the pushing modern man 
of business? 


The type we set ourselves to make in this 
character-building business is compounded 
of irreconcilable elements—a monstrosity: 
—a keen, successful business-like Jesus, who 
can lovingly down his competitors in the 
warfare of competition; a money-winning 
Christ; a friend of sinners who is never 
seen in bad company; a happy and comfort- 
able bearer of the sorrows of the poor; is 
not this something of the combination we 
hold up before our children? 


It is for the mature citizenship of the 
country to clear up its mixed and chaotic 
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ideals, and give the school a higher and 
nobler task than it has yet been able to un- 
dertake. In no way can the church go ef- 
fectively serve society as in clearing up this 
mixed idea as to what constitutes the ideal 
man in the society of our own time. This 
is the co-operation we should have: the 
church must find out what the good citizen 
is and cherish him; the school must make 
him from our young barbarians. 


Professor Holmes’s plea for a “self- 
conscious school of good citizenship.” 
and for the church to use those truths 
“which are the general heritage of the 
citizens of our democracy,” was strik- 
ingly met by the account which J. H. 
Sherrill gave of the work undertaken by 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Pensacola, Fla., of which he is secre- 
tary. Seizing the opportunity just as 
the spirit of new life was beginning to 
assert itself in marvellous physical de- 
velopment in that century-old city, the 
association deliberately undertook to be- 
come the social service center for the 
community. For the “study of subjects 
relative to the common good” a student 
club was formed. Although it expired 
under the blight of “some mysterious in- 
fluence affecting all who had _ political 
connections” it lived long enough to 
start discussion and awaken aspiration. 

A school improvement association fol- 
lowed “‘to promote the highest efficiency 
of the schools of Pensacola.’ Net re- 
sults: children enlisted in improving the 
school buildings and grounds, in planting 
vegetable and flower gardens at home, in 
school savings bank, in art exhibits. The 
state superintendent of schools advocates 
similar associations throughout the state 
after the rural schools of the counties 
have thus organized. Among the Ne- 
groes a Young Men’s Progressive Union 
combines a Y. M. C. A. and a School 
Improvement Society. The Associated 
Charities arose from the mayor’s inquiry 
for advice in administering the city’s re- 
lief. A trained visiting nurse was en- 
gaged to care for the sick poor and es- 
pecially to lead the anti-tuberculosis cam- 
paign. The Playground Association re- 
ceived its initiative from the same source 
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as all the others. But this rare association 
and this leader had the social sense not to 
keep everything it started within its own 
control, not to be “the whole thing” 
itself, but to initiate, launch and let each 
go its own way, holding on itself to the 
work which it can do best—inspiring 
lives with the Christian ideal and ani- 
mating men with the Master’s motive to 
serve. 

The most impreSsive incident, judged 
by the head lines of the local press, was 
when “Vanderbilt cheered Fisk” at the 
great session in the auditorium. The 
rousing encores which again and again 
recalled the Jubilee Singers, composed 
of twenty-four men and women stu- 
dents of Fisk University, surprised 
the delegates from other cities. The 
surprise was not that the exception- 
ally fine rendering of the unique Negro 
melodies made them worthy of repeti- 
tion, but that they seemed to be as much 
of a novelty to the great student con-— 
stituency of Nashville as to the visitors. 
But it lifted the weight of the race 
problem, which seems to add to the spe- 
cific gravity of the very atmosphere 
wherever it is felt, to hear the hearty 
greetings which the white students gave 
to the colored, mightily accentuated by. 
successive college yells. The only re- 
sponse was another song, which always 
respectfully awaited the chairman’s sig- 
nal of request. Many of the delegates 
to the convention by visiting Fisk Uni-’ 
versity gave further recognition to this 
only institution of higher learning for 
Negroes which affords them academic 
and professional training adequate to 
modern standards. 

With next year’s convention devoted 
to The Home and Education, the Re- 
ligious Education Association, under the 
presidency of Bishop Lawrence of Mas- 
sachusetts and the exceptionally efficient 
executive secretaryship of Henry Fred- 
erick Cope of Chicago, has a good pros- 
pect of breaking the record of this most 
successful year and most popularly ap- 
preciated convention. 
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STATEMENT:OF STARR J. MURPHY, ONE OF THE INCORPORA- 
TORS, BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE 


The bill which is before you, except in that 
section which deseribes the purposes of the 
board, is almost, word for word, the same as 
the charter of the General Education Board, 
which was created by act of Congress, ap- 
proved January 12, 1903; our reasons for 
following so closely the language of the char- 
ter of the General Education Board are two- 
fold. In the first place, it seemed to us 
that Congress in considering this bill would 


prefer to follow precedents which have al-. 


ready been established. Therefore, we have 
followed, almost word for word, the lan- 
guage of the charter of the General Educa- 
tion Board. There are, as far as I recall, 
only two exceptions. In the proposed bill 
are the words: 


The enumeration of special powers in 
this act shall be deemed to be by way of 
amplification and not by way of limita- 
tion of the general powers hereby 
granted. 


It seemed to us wise to insert that, merely 
for convenience in interpretation. 

The only other difference is with regard 
to the clause exempting. the property from 
taxation. The bill before you provides for 
exemption of the personal property only. 
The charter of the General Education Board 
exempts not merely the personal property 
but also the real property within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It seemed to us wise to 
omit the exemption with regard to real 
property, feeling that that might possibly 
be objectionable to some members of the com- 
mittee. With those exceptions, and except 
for the mere change of order of clauses, the 
language of the proposed bill is, as I have 
said, almost word for word the language of 
the charter of the General Education Board. 

From our point of view, the reason for 
following this is because of our experience 
with the workings of the charter of the Gen- 
eral Education Board. In a general way I 
may say that the plan which is now under 
contemplation is based very largely upon the 
experience which the donor has had with 
the workings of that charter, and I feel it 
is safe to say that is one of the most benefi- 
cent charters ever granted by any legislative 
body in the interests of the public welfare. 

The charter of the General Education 
Board has this characteristic about it: While 
its work is limited to education in the United 
States, that is the only limitation upon its 
scope. The language is: 


That the object of the said incorpora- 
tion shall be the promotion of education ° 
within the United States of America 
without distinction of race, sex, or creed. 
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The language in the proposed bill has been 
spoken of by some as indefinite. It is in- 
definite. It is indefinite because the very 
purpose of the donor is that the scope of this 
foundation shall be without definite limits, 
that it shall be so elastic that it may respond 
to the demands of humanity as the years go 
by and may fit itself from time to time to 
the needs as they may arise. The charities 
of the fourteenth century are not the chari- 
ties of the twentieth century. The charities 
of the twentieth century will not be the 
charities of the twenty-first century, and it 
is eminently desirable, it seems to me, that 
the tendency of philanthropy in the future 
should be that the dead hand should be re- 
moved from charitable bequests and that 
the power to determine to what specific 
objects they should be applied should be left 
in the hands of living men, who can judge 
of the necessities and of the needs in the 
light of the knowledge which they have as 
contemporaries, and not that they shall find 


' their hands tied by the will of the man who 


is long years dead. The wisdom of living 
men will always exceed the wisdom of any 
man, however wise, who has been long since 
dead. 

I have been asked from time to time by 
gentlemen of the press, and I have no doubt 
it would be in your minds, if I could not de- 
fine more definitely what the purposes of 
the donor are. It is impossible to do so, 
because to attempt to define would be to 
impose a limitation which is exactly what 
he seeks to avoid; but we can perhaps get 
the clearest light as to what he will propose 
to do or what he has in mind by following 
just briefly the history of this General Edu- 
cation Board, on which this Foundation is 
based. 

That charter was granted in 1903.. In ac- 
cordance with the caution and the wise fore- 
thought which has characterized his efforts 
in the line of philanthropy, he began his 
work under that charter in a modest way. 
He placed at the disposition of the board the 
sum of $1,000,000, particularly for promot- 
ing education among our southern states. It 
was provided that the entire principal of 
that fund should be ultimately used. The 
members of the board were authorized to 
draw upon him from time to time as the 
work of the board should require, for such 
sums aS were needed, the general under- 
standing being that the fund of $1,000,000 
would probably last about ten years. That 
fund has now been exhausted. At the last 
meeting of the board we made a final draft 
upon the donor, which used up the balance 
of that $1,000,000. 

That work proved to be very successful 
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and very gratifying—so much so that the 
donor decided to extend the scope of the 
board’s activities. For many years he had 
presented to him constantly from the insti- 
tutions of higher learning throughout the 
United States requests for assistance in car- 
rying on_the great work of educating the 
youth of the country. It had been found 
practically impossible to comply with those 
requests, for the reason that it was impos- 
sible with the staff which he had in his pri- 
vate office to make those careful and detailed 
investigations which he always insists must 
precede any gift from his funds. He has 
come to realize that there is more danger 
in giving unwisely than there is in with- 
holding entirely, and he always insists, 
therefore, that those careful investigations 
shall be made, the same as would be made 
if he were invited to invest his money in 
an enterprise which was intended to produce 
financial returns. In a business enterprise 
he desires to get dividends upon his capital. 
In a philanthropic enterprise he desires to 
get dividends, payable not in money but in 
the welfare of humanity. 

Jt was impossible, therefore, in his pri- 
vate capacity for him to comply with these 
requests for gifts to higher education ex- 
cept in the case of a, very few of the large 
universities of the country; but the appeal 
was insistent, and it appealed to him. He 
desired to do something in that direction. 
Then it occurred to him that here was a 
medium right at hand, a corporation whose 
powers were absolutely unlimited in the 
field of education, a body of men carefully 
selected, men representing the higher walks 
of life in educational circles, in business ad- 
ministration, and in their broad interest in 
the welfare of humanity; and he decided 
there was no way in which he could better 
subserve that purpose than by placing in 
this board a substantial sum for the use of 
higher education. 

Accordingly, in 1905, he placed in our 
hands the sum of $10,000,000 for higher edu- 
cation. It was provided in the letter of 
gift that it should be used for that purpose, 
and that it should be held as an endowment, 
the income only to be applied. That work 
was inaugurated. We had gone very little 
into that work before we found that the in- 
come of $10,000,000 was wholly inadequate 
to meet the demands of the situation. Our 
gifts from the General Education Board have 
not been made a current expense. It has 
seemed unwise to do that. They have been 
made, without exception, so far as they re- 
late to higher education, either to the per- 
manent endowment of the institutions or, in 
a very few cases, to the addition to their 
permanent plant. Therefore it requires 
gifts of large and substantial amounts. 

A very few months of experience demon- 
strated that those funds were inadequate. 
Therefore, in 1907, he gave us a further gift 
of $32,000,000. One-third of that was abso- 
jutely unrestricted as to its purposes. It 
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was simply turned over to the board to be 
used for any of the corporate purposes of 
the board, in the discretion of the board. 
As to the other two-thirds he reserved the 
right to himself and his son to specify the 
particular purposes within the scope of the 
board’s activities for which those funds 
could be applied, with a proviso that if no 
such designation was made, then they should 
pass to the general purposes of the board. 

It seemed to us at the time that the sum 
of $32,000,000, in addition to what we had, 
would cover the ground; but again we found 
ourselves hampered by lack of means, and 
in 1909 he made us a further gift of $10,- 
000,000. So that he has already given to 
that board the total sum $53,000,000. 

That seems a large sum. It may seem to 
many that it is unnecessary to have such a 
sum; but at the last meeting of the board 
we were obliged to defer action upon a great 
many very worthy applications because we 
were without resources to comply with their 
requests. It merely illustrates the scope 
and possibility of philanthropic endeavor in 
this great country of ours. : 

One point I want to bring out now is the 
advantage of having this elastic charter. 
Our work is not confined to higher education. 
We are doing work of the highest character. 
We are assisting, on the one side, in the 
establishment of a post-graduate department 
of Harvard University, representing perhaps 
the highest walk of educational activity. On 
the other hand, we have sought and have ob- 
tained the privilege of co-operating with the 
federal government in sending demonstra- 
tors to the farms of the South to teach the 
farmers there, on their own farms, how to 
increase the raising of cotton and of other 
crops. The board has appropriated this 
year to that purpose alone the sum of $102,- 
000. We have also been permitted through 
the various states of the South, to co-oper- 
ate with them in the promotion of high 
schools, particularly of rural high schools. 
In other words, we have a charter with such 
scope that wherever there arises a need in 
the line of education we are able to meet it. 

The result of that experience has led the 
donor to try to push that principle a little 
further. For many years he has been con- 
tributing to all kinds of philanthropic activ- 
ities throughout the world. He desires now, | 
foliowing the precedent of the General Edu- 
cation Board, to have a charter which will 
give to him that same freedom of scope, ex- 
cept that it will not be limited in any way; 
that wherever there arises a human need 
this board may be in position to meet it, if 
that shall seem. wise. And yet I wish to 
put in a word of caution there. It is not 
the purpose of this board to supplant any 
existing agency. It has always been the 
practice of the donor to work through ex- 
isting agencies, so far as that is possible; 
never to supplant, but always to supplement. 
For that reason there are very few enter- 
prises which he has created ard which are 
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run entirely with his funds. Save for the 
General Education Board, there are only 
two that I now recall, the Institute for Med- 
ical Research in New york city, which was 
of such a character that it seemed necessary 
that it should be supported and backed by 
a person of large means, because it was a 
matter which did not appeal to the general 
philanthropic instincts of mankind, and yet 
was of the. utmost importance, and the re- 
cent creation of the sanitary commission for 
the elimination of the hook-worm disease. 
Except for those, his object has always been 
to work through existing channels and not 
to duplicate unnecessarily philanthropic en- 
deavors. 

So this bill, as you will notice, provides 
that this corporation may have the power 
to co-operate with existing agencies. It has 
the power to transfer its funds to them so 
far as it may seem wise. It will be pos- 
sible under this, if an enterprise develops 
which is worthy and which seems to be 
worthy of perpetual support, to turn over a 
portion of our funds to it in the way of en- 
dowment, or we could hold them as a float- 
ing endowment, the income to be applied, 
say, for all the benefits of that particular 
enterprise. They would thus have the ad- 
vantage of endowment so that they could be 
assured of a continuous income, and yet if 
in the future that enterprise should grow 
obsolete, the endowment could be withdrawn 
and applied to other purposes. That is the 
general scope of the bill. It is impracti- 
cable to give any more definite explanation 
of the purposes which we have in mind. The 
purposes are intentionally made elastic to 
meet future needs. 

I am not authorized, of course, to make 
any statement with regard to the amount 
which the donor has in mind. No one can 
speak for him but himself. I doubt if he 
himself would be able to answer that ques- 
tion. If we can judge of his precedents in 
the past, his method, as I have indicated 
with regard to the General Education Board, 
has been to start in a moderate way and 
then to increase the resources as the de- 
mands arise. That was the precedent he 
followed in connection with the Institute for 
Medical Research. He first gave them 
$200,000, to see whether there was anything 
in the idea. As soon as it was demonstrated 
that that was an institution which was going 
to be a blessing, he added a million dollars 
to their endowment. Then when they need- 
ed laboratories he erected those. He has 
provided for a partial endowment of two 
and a half million dollars, and he: is now 
engaged in building a hospital. 

It may be it would seem wise to him, if 
this charter is granted, to proceed in some 
such way as that. It may, on the other 
hand, seem wise to him with a charter so 
broad as this, that can never become obso- 
lete, to place at once in the hands of the 
board a substantial sum of money. No one 
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can speak authoritatively on that point ex- 
cept himself. 

Let me speak briefly now with regard to 
another side of the case. ‘The question nat- 
urally arises, What provision is there in the 
bill which will prevent this fund from ever 
becoming diverted to uses which will not be 
beneficial to the public? What protection, 
on the one hand, has the donor on that side, 
and, what is still more important, what pro- 
tection have the public against any misuse 
of this fund? Those are matters of course 
which have been most carefully considered 
by the donor and his advisers in preparing 
this plan and in preparing this bill. It 
seems to us they are fully protected. 

In the first place, as a matter of general 
law, without reference to the bill, the gov- 
ernment always has control of charitable cor- 
porations. From the earliest times at com- 
mon law charitable foundations have always 
been subject to the control of the govern- 
ment, and the government had full visitorial 
powers with regard to them. The bill rec- 
ognizes that fully by providing that the cor- 
poration must file annual reports with the 
secretary of the interior. That same pro- 
vision is in the charter of the General Edu- 
cation Board, and those reports have been 
annually filed, which give full information 
with regard to our funds, the nature of our 
investments, the particulars of the invest- 
ment, and the particulars of our expenditure. 
If in any respect those reports are insufficient 
or inadequate, it is always competent for the 
government to make any investigation what- 
ever that it sees fit to make. 

Furthermore, the final section of the bill 
contains this language: 


That this charter shall be subject to 
alteration, amendment, or repeal at the 
pleasure of the Congress of the United 
States. 


That language has been construed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in cer- 
tain decisions to which I wish just briefly 
to call the attention of the committee. 

In the famous Sinking Fund cases the 
Supreme Court of the United States dis- 
cussed the effect of this provision, “that Con- 
gress may at any time alter, amend, or re- 
peal this act.” The justice who wrote the 
prevailing opinion in the case quotes several 
earlier decisions of the court, and then final- 
ly summarizes the law in this way: 


Giving full effect to the principles 
which have thus been authoritatively 
stated, we think it is safe to say that 
whatever rule Congress might have pre- 
scribed in the original charter for the 
government of the corporation in the 
administration of its affairs, it retained 
the power to establish by amendment. 


In other words, the hands of Congress are - 
not tied a particle by the provisions of this 
charter. They have the right, at any time, 
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by amendment, to place in the charter any 
provision which they could place in the 
charter to-day. 

_ The court in its opinion quotes the deci- 
sion of Mr. Justice Swayne, showing merely 
this limitation of that power, and it quotes 
it with approval: 


The alterations must be reasonable; 
they must be made in good faith, and 
consistent with the object and scope of 
the act of incorporation. Sheer oppres- 
sion and wrong cannot be inflicted un- 
der the guise of amendment or altera- 
tion. 


With that protection the donor is perfect- 
ly content to leave this great foundation in 
the hands of Congress, that it may at any 
time in the future exercise its protecting 
power, not merely to protect his wishes, 
which are solely that this fund shall always 
be used for the public welfare and for no 
other purpose, but also that Congress may 
have the power, if at any time in the future 
this fund should get into the hands of men 
who should seek to use it for improper pur- 
poses, to exert its authority and bring that 
fund back again to the uses for which it is 
intended. 

The scope of that power of Congress has 
been illustrated by the action in the famous 
case of the Mormon Church. You will recall 
that the Mormon Church was a corporation 
organized under the laws of the territory of 
Utah, and therefore was subject to control 
by Congress, just as this corporation, which 
would be organized under the laws of the 
District of Columbia, would be. Congress 
finally determined that in view of the fact 
that it was one of the essential doctrines of 
the Mormon Church that the practice of 
polygamy. should be permitted, that was a 
corporation which was inimical to the public 
welfare. It therefore exercised its power to 
repeal the charter of the corporation, and 
then the question arose as to what would be- 
come of the property of the corporation. 

The corporation at that time had about 
$1,000,000 of real estate and about $2,000,009 
of personalty, as I recall. Congress, in the 
exercise of the common-law power to apnly 
what was called the cy-prés doctrine, thot 
is to say, to use charitable foundations which 
have proved to be unneccessary, or have be- 
come illegal for such legal purpose as should 
be most in accord with the original purpose, 
appropriated those funds for the public 
school system. That was resisted by the 
representatives of the church, and the ques- 
tion was carried to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 


Where property has been devoted to a 
public or charitable use which cannot 
be carried out on account of some ille- 
gality in or failure of the object, it does 
not, according to the general law of 
charities, revert to the donor or his 
heirs or other representatives, but is 
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applied under direction of the courts or 
the supreme power in the state to other 
charitable objects lawful in their char- 
acter, but corresponding, as near as may 
be, to the original intention of the 
donor. sais 

The property given to a charity be- 
comes in a measure public property, only 
applicable as far as may be, it is true, 
to the specific purposes to which it is 
devoted, but within those limits conse- 
crated to the public use, and become 
part of the public resources for promot- 
ing the happiness and well-being of the 
people of the state. 


I did not have in mind that decision when 
we drafted this charter, but you will see it 
is almost the language of our act. 

The opinion proceeds: 


Hence, when such property ceases to 
have any other owner, by failure of the 
trustees, by forfeiture for illegal appli- 
cation, or for any other cause, the own- 
ership naturally and necessarily falls 
upon the sovereign power of the state; 
and thereupon the court of chancery, in 
the exercise of its ordinary jurisdiction, 
will appoint a new trustee to take the 
place of the trustees that have failed or, 
that have been set aside, and will give 
directions for the further management 
and administration of the property; or, 
if the case is beyond the ordinary juris- 
diction of the court, the legislature may. 
propose and make such disposition of 
the matter as will accord with the pur- 
poses of justice and right. The funds 
are not lost to the public as charity 
funds; they are not lost to the general 
objects or class of objects which they 
were intended to subserve or affect. 
The state, by its legislature or its ju- 
diciary, interposes to preserve them 
from dissipation and destruction, and 
to set them uv on a new basis of useful- 
ness, directed. to lawful ends, coinci- 
dent, as far as mav be, with the objects 
originally proposed. 


Gentlemen of the committee, the fact that 
Congress has that power ultimately in case 
it shall be necessary to exercise it is one. 
of the reasons which led to the application 
to Congress for a charter of this kind 
rather than to the legislature of any single 
state. This philanthropy is intended to he 
national in its scope, and if the time shall 
ever come when it shall be necessary for 
any government in the protection of the 
people to have possession of this fund and 
administer it for public uses, it would be the 
desire of the donor that that power should 
be vested in the legislative body which rep- 
resents not the people of a single state, but 
the people of this whole nation. 

I fear I am trespassing unduly upon your 
time, but there have been one or two sug- 
gestions made in the way of criticism to 
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which I should like to reply very briefly. 

The most important is that which comes 
from my very good friend Doctor Devine, of 
New York, of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety. He has been kind enough to send me 
the advance sheets of an article which is to 
appear in Tum Survey, and I have seen an 
‘abstract of it in the local Washington papers 
this morning. 

Doctor Devine raises three points which 
are important and which should be given 
consideration. We have given them consid- 
eration, and it seems to me that the sugges- 
tions or amendments which he makes 
should none of them be incorporated in this 
proposed bill. The first is this: 


That the government should have a 
voice in the selection of incorporators 
and trustees. : 


I do not know exactly what is meant by 
that, what Doctor Devine’s thought is, but 
jit seems to me it must be one of three 
‘things: Hither that it should be provided in 
the charter that some government official 
or the representative of some department of 
the government should be ex officio or by 
appointment of the body a member of its 


board, or it must mean that the government, 


through some of its departments, should 
have the power to appoint one or more mem- 
bers of the board of trustees, or it must 
mean that the government would have some 
‘sort of veto power over the appointments 
‘made by the board. 

The bill before you provides for 4a self- 
perpetuating board of trustees. It is our 
judgment, based upon a very wide experi- 
eence—for I think it is quite within the 
‘bounds of propriety to say that the experi- 
ence of Mr. Rockefeller and his advisers in 
matters of this kind is probably as exten- 
sive as that of any man living—that the 
‘best form of organization is a self-perpetuat- 
ing board of trustees. Experience seems to 
have justified that. Take our great univer- 
‘sities. They are all organized on that 
‘basis. In so far as there is any control in 
‘some of our institutions of higher learning 
from outside authority, it is felt to be an 
embarrassment, and most of the institutions 
of the country are now seeking to free 
themselves from that. 

Take a great institution like Harvard Uni- 
versity, that has been running now for near- 
ly three hundred years; and yet I venture 
to say that the present board of trustees of 
that great institution is just as efficient, is 
just as wise, is just as devoted to the public 
welfare, as well as to the welfare of the in- 
stitution, as any board which the institu- 
tion has ever had. It is certainly a stronger 
board than the board which was originally 
created. As the years went by, as the wis- 
dom of experience was added cumulatively, 
as it is, from year to year, from generation 
to generation, as the responsibilities in- 
creased, the men selected for that board 
were not of a lower character. They were 
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of a higher and higher character; and I 
have no question whatever that the present 
board of that great institution is just as 
efficient and just as much interested in con- 
serving the public welfare as if it were ap- 
pointed by the Legislature of Massachusetts. 

Our experience has been that a self-per- 
petuating board secures the best results. 
That means that the successors who are ap- 
pointed to that board are going to be ap- 
pointed by those who are most familiar, 
who have had the. widest experience, with 
the activities of that board. They know its 
needs. They know the qualities of charac- 
ter and of heart and mind that are required 
for filling that position better than any out- 
side agency can. 

There are other embarrassments. If pub- 
lic officials are appointed on this board, I 
am apprehensive that the gentlemen who 
are appointed will find themselves burdened 
with very embarrassing appeals. It is sur- 
prising how many people there are in the 
United States who seem. to think that an ap- 
plication to Mr. Rockefeller which is forti- 
fied by a letter of recommendation from the 
governor of a state, or from a member of 
Congress, or the mayor of a city, or any 
other public official of that kind, will in- 
sure its special consideration. Their efforts 
in that direction are entirely wasted. Those 
considerations are never for a moment per- 
mitted to enter into the deliberations of his 
committee. On the other hand, they act al- 
most as a deterrent. But if a gentleman 
who is a public official, who has constituents 
back of him whom he naturally desires to 
please, is in that position he will find there 
will be a great many of them who will try 
to exert pressure upon him to see to it that 
their special appeals receive consideration. 
I think that would prove embarrassing for 
a gentleman of a sensitive honor who might 
be in a position of that kind, and it would 
be an objection in every way. 

Now, on the question of the right of nom- 
ination to membership on the board. That, 
it seems to me, will be objectionable, for this 
reason: In the first place, as I have said he- 
fore, those members of the board who have 
bad experience in this work will, in my 
judgment, be much better able to judge of 
the qualifications of their successors. Ap- 
pointments made by an outside body will be 
made by people who are not closely in touch 
with the work. Even if they should be 
made by Congress they would have to be 
made by members who are not closely fa- 
miliar with the work; and while I have no 
doubt the appointments would be of most 
estimable men, they would not be men se- 
lected solely for their special qualifications 
for that work. That is one characteristic 
of all these boards Mr. Rockefeller has 
created. There is not on one of his boards 
a single man who has been appointed there . 
for any other reason than his qualifications 
to contribute something of substance to the 
work of that particular board. There is not 
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a stick of deadwood in it, and there is not 
a piece of ornamental timber anywhere. 

We find that the kind of men you want 
‘on these boards are men of wide vision, men 
“Of wide experience and of sound wisdom, and 
‘men of enthusiasm in the work which is be- 
fore them, and who are willing to give freely 
of their time. None of the members of our 
‘board receive a dollar of compensation for 
their work, and some come thousands of 
miles to attend the meetings of these boards 
‘and give freely of their time and strength 
to the public service. That is all we wish 
to preserve. 

Then, of course, there is another objection. 

If you had a certain number of the mem- 
‘bers of the board who were elected by their 
predecessors, and then another group ap- 
pointed by some outside body, you would 
have two classes of trustees. You would 
‘have what might be called an official class 
and an unofficial class, and it would be em- 
‘barrassing. It might well be that those 
who were unofficial members would feel that 
it was their duty to defer to the views of 
the official members. It might possibly be 
that there might be some official member ap- 
pointed who would feel that he had the 
right to dictate to the other members by 
reason of his official position, and it would 
introduce a possible element of friction in 
there which would be objectionable. 

The only reason, it seems to me, for in- 
serting any such power as that is that the 
government may have the power to control 
in case it is necessary; but as I have pointed 
out to you in the extracts from the bill and 
the interpretations of the Supreme Court, 
that power is there. That power can always 
‘be exercised if it is necessary; and it seems 


to us in the interest of freeing this corpora- | 


tion from the influence of the dead hand, it 
should be freed from the infiuences of dead 
‘Congresses just as much as it should be 
freed from the influences of dead donors, 
and that the control of this corporation at 
every stage on the side of the corporation 
itself, on the one hand, and on the side of 
the representatives of the public, on the 
‘other hand, should be left in the hands of 
contemporaries, and not in the hands of 
those who are long since dead. 

The second suggestion made by Doctor 
‘Devine is this: 


That it should be stipulated that the 
annual income during the life of the 
endowment should actually be expended 
for the purposes enumerated in the 
charge, the indefinite increase of the 
endowments through compound interest 
‘being forbidden. 


That suggestion strikes me almost as hu- 
‘morous, based upon our experience. I have 
stated to the committee the difficulty we 

have had with regard to the General Educa- 
»tion Board. It has never been that we have 
been disturbed by an accumulating surplus. 
We have constantly, notwithstanding these 
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enormous additions to our resources, which 
have been made from time to time by the 
donor, found ourselves embarrassed simply 
by our inability to meet the demands upon 
us. You will remember the General Educa- 
tion Board is limited to one field, the field 
of education, a great and broad and splendid 
field. It is limited to education within the 
United States; but this proposed charter 
gives us the right to go into philanthropy 
not only through the United States, but 
anywhere in the world, and through the 
whole scope of philanthropy. 

We inquired one day of our mail clerk 
in Mr. Rockefeller’s private office how much 
mail was received. He told us we got on an 
average of four to five hundred letters a 
day, most of which are asking for contribu- 
tions to philanthropic purposes. One day, 
my children being interested in foreign 
stamps, I asked the mail clerk if he could 
get me some. He said he would bring me 
in some. The next day he brought me in 
a large envelope filled with them, and said, 
“That represents this morning’s mail.” I 
took them home and just for fun assorted 
them according to countries. I found there 
were stamps from twenty-two foreign coun- 
tries in North and South America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Australia in one day’s mail. 

With those possibilities before us, it 
seems to me there is no danger that what-. 
ever funds might be placed in our hands will 
be permitted to accumulate in a way that 
would be injurious. But suppose they 
should. Suppose it should be discovered 
later on that there was a tendency to accu- 
mulate these funds. I cannot conceive of 
any board of trustees who would desire to 
accumulate them; but suppose they did. 
Then Congress can always step in and put 
a stop to it. They can amend our charter 
by inserting this very provision if it should 
seem to be necessary;. but I think it would 
be unwise to insert a provision of that kind 
now until the necessity for it is absolutely 
demonstrated. Think what it would mean 
to say to this board of trustees, “On or be- 
fore the first day of January you must have 
expended so many dollars, wisely or un- 
wisely. As the end of the fiscal year ap- 
proaches you have that money in your 
hands. You must get rid of it or else we 
will be down on you.” It would be ex- 
tremely unwise to put any such rigid limi- 
tations aS that upon us. That should be 
left to the judgment of the board, and if 
that appears to be faulty, Congress can ex- 
ercise its power. 

The third point Doctor Devine makes is 
this: 


That within a specified period, which 
might properly be a hundred years or 
more, ahy given endowment should be 
entirely expended, both principal and 
interest. 


Now, with regard to ‘that, in the first 
place it has always been Mr. Rockefeller’s 
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policy to decline to give to endowment of 
institutions. The only endowments he has 
given to are the endowments of institu- 
tutions of higher learning, which have 
to be endowed, in our judgment, and such 
an institution as the Rockefeller Institution 
for Medical Research, in New York, whose 
work is of such a character that it has to 
be on a permanent foundation; but to all 
the general charities he has always refused 
to give to endowment. I stated, in giving 
the little history of the General Education 
Board, that when he gave us that $10,000,000 
he said it should be held as an endowment 
and only the income distributed. It is very 
significant of the way his mind is working 
that last June he removed both of those re- 
strictions, the restriction that it should be 
held for higher education, and also that it 
should be held as an endowment, and placed 
it in the power of the board to distribute the 
whole of that great fund. If at any time in 
the future it shall seem to be necessary, the 
whole of that great fund may be distributed 
to the institutions within the scope of char- 
ity. He merely provides that before that is 
done there shall be a meeting of the board, 
and that notice shall be given that it is the 
purpose of the meeting, so that there shall 
be a full attendance, and that action shall 
be taken by two-thirds of the board. 

I do not know what his thought may be 
with regard to this Foundation, whether it 
will be to create a permanent endowment, 
or whether he will insert’a provision ofthat 
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kind in his letter of gift. I simply cite that 
as illustrating the way in which his mind 
has been working in the past. 

But there again, why should we attempt 
now to say that this principal must be dis- 
tributed at a fixed period, even though it be 
a hundred years? Are great institutions of 
learning imperiled by reason of the fact 
that they have had endowments which have 
been fruitful for three hundred years? Or, 
if you go over on the other side of the water, 
you will find universities that have been in 
continuous existence for a thousand years, 
and their endowments always remain fer- 
tile. Why should we attempt now to puta 
definite time limit on this? 

Again, I say, leave that to the hand of the 
living Congresses of the future, and let them 
determine when, if ever, it shall be neces- 
sary to decree that this corporation must 
come to an end and its funds be applied to 
general uses and no longer held together. 


[The paragraphs which we have omitted 
contain a repudiation from President Eliot 
of newspaper interviews attributed to him, 
a colloguy between the chairman and Mr. 
Murphy concerning appeals sent to the for- 
mer, and a brief discussion of the clause ex- 
empting personal property from taxation 
and of that authorizing the corporation “to 
accept and administer any trust, etc.” The 
committee recommended the passage of the 
bill after amendment, limiting the exemp- 
tion from taxation expressly to federal tax- 
ation.—Ead. | 
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The telephone girl is getting some 
share of public attention of recent years, 
and properly so. Besides magazine ar- 
ticles containing more or less original 
matter, the -public have three official 
sources of very complete information on 
the subject. 

First, the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion of Canada on the strike of telephone 
operators in Toronto; secondly, the re- 
port of the Wisconsin Railroad Commis- 
sion on complaints made by citizens of 
Milwaukee against the alleged inefficient 
service of the telephone company; last, 
the report of Commissioner Charles P. 
Neill of the Bureau of Labor, made to 
the United States Senate. 

Each one of these reports goes into 
considerable detail as to the actual work 


of the telephone girl. The Canadian 
commission had to do with a single city 
at the time of a strike, and the Wiscon- 
sin report is confined to conditions in 
Milwaukee and was directed to a special 
grievance. The report of the Bureau 
of Labor has the advantage of covering 
a wide scope and dealing with the whole 
question rather than a special phase of 
it. In his letter of transmittal, Commis- 
sioner Neill states that the planning and 
conduct of the investigation in the field, 
and the writing of the text of the report 
were intrusted to Ethelbert Stewart, the 
tabulating of the statistics having been 
done by Dr. C. E. Baldwin. 

The report has been delivered to the 
Senate, but will not be ready for public 
distribution for several weeks. THE 
Survey is able to give here a very full 
review of the conclusions: 
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Twenty-seven telephone companies, 
operating in twenty-six states, furnished 
data for the report; which is specific for 
32 cities of over 25,000 population and 
for 123 smaller cities and towns. Pay- 
roll cards were secured for 39,589 em- 
ployes, distributed through 1o1 different 
occupations. The principal interest how- 
ever centers on the 17,210 female opera- 
tors working at the switchboards, and 
with these the bulk of the 300-page re- 
port concerns itself. 

Generally speaking, the telephone ex- 
changes investigated were well housed; 
ample in the space occupied, well lighted 
and fairly well ventilated. Of the 178 
Operating rooms from which reports 
were received, 23 were on the first or 
ground floor, 55 were on the second, 33 
on the third, 20 on the fourth, 11 on the 
fifth, 14 on the sixth, 9 on the seventh, 
6 on the eighth, and 3 on the ninth 
floor of the building occupied. This be- 
comes important further on when the use 
of elevators by operators is considered. 

Of the 73 exchanges reported, it was 
found that 33 which were above the first 
floor were not provided with elevators 
for employes. Of these exchanges, 15 
were on the second floor, requiring the 
climbing of one flight of stairs; 10 on the 
third floor, requiring the climbing of two 
flights of stairs, and 6 on the fourth 
floor, requiring the climbing of three 
flights of stairs; 1, part on second and 
fourth floors; and 1, part on third and 
fourth floors. The maximum number of 
operators required to climb one flight of 
stairs was 60; two flights, 108; and three 
flights, 750. The principal complaint of 
operators related to elevators; over two- 
thirds of the complaints were on this sub- 
ject. Some complained of no elevators 
in the buildings, while others that the 
elevators did not run at the hours when 
they must come and go to their work. 


TESTING CAPACITY FOR THE WORK 


Many companies have somewhat im- 
posing medical or physical examinations 
of applicants. None employs short 
girls—they want girls who can reach. 
* The report says: “Girls under five feet 
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in height are not acccepted because of 
their inability to reach to the top of the 
switchboard or a sufficient distance side- 
ways from their position.” 

Even in cities without regular physical 
examination an examination is sometimes 
made without the applicant’s knowledge. 
For instance, in one city the applicants 
are interviewed by a young woman who, 
by comparing the level of their eyes with 
her own, can tell within a fraction of an 
inch the height of the girl with whom 
she is talking. | Experts in other lines 
interviewed the applicants and ascer- 
tained their exact physical condition. in 
most places, however, a set physical ex- 
amination is required. 

It may be interesting to note the rela- 
tion between the total number of appli- 
cations received and the number not ac- 
cepted, together with the various rea- 
sons for rejection, as shown in the fol- 
lowing statement from one of our largest 
cities. The total number of applications 
received was 6,152. Of these 2,229 were 
not accepted for the following reasons: 


DOOM SIN aller yee tee acs cae etree 544 
TOO OL Seeweset eet erete ay ere ke eae siase  sielone 53 
OOS YO UNS Beater ebay se eee sake sis ore cele 436 
Physical¥detectsw cata ccc cc ciss.ce sce 43 
Jewish—refused to work holidays..... algl 
COlO redirect teat iehcieee hare. cote a de fl 
PNCCON Geko eae tate atta navere ts a.s tos, cue) exetae: one 90 
ReLuUsedtavacCGlNAtl OMas peice reicie'e wie svewale,e 6 
HMGUCAtIONMME TENE rots recur ceca s ceceave 519 
TCA LIN Spanier eee eee eae acale woe 1 
SL eigen reat e ete ete nie rns vel rs chapel wes 151 
WMOLCO ircgersey te te ate rsa ate a sone ietond wie! 82 
A DDCATAN COM otra emeie ere veel eisicia oaae' 169 
TReLUSe dim SiGe wiOl kine seco sce: «oe. 0 6 7 
Mot wallineetomwaltrer exces cccccicissceels s 36 
MISCeTaNCOUSHe ete tatee fecsitks oltcneie Senos 74 


The succeeding medical examination 
eliminates over nine per cent more. 

The educational requirements demand- 
ed by the companies vary, but in most 
cities to have passed the sixth or seventh 
grade in grammar school is sufficient. 
Boston tries to get high school girls but 
does not always succeed. 

Having passed all these examinations 
the girls are put into training schools in 
all principal cities. 

The report says: “This thorough 
weeding out of applicants, first by the 
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application bureau, secondly by the physi- 
cal and medical tests, and thirdly, by the 
final examinations upon the close of the 
school training, ‘insures for the compa- 
nies a very excellent class of young wo- 
men finally accepted, and would, if the 
tenure of service could by any method be 
increased, give the public a splendid guar- 
antee of efficient service.” 


CHARACTER OF THE WORK 


' A chapter on the Character and Sever- 
ity of the Work, gives a minute descrip- 
tion of the work of a telephone girl. 

The height of the switchboard, and the 
width of the section, or in other words, 
the length of the upward reach and the 
distance of the side reach, together with 
the “load” or number of calls a girl must 
answer in a given time, constitute the 
physical elements of strain that make up 
the conditions of severity of the work. 
Acceping 36 inches as the maximum of 
comfortable side-reach, 122 exchanges re- 
ported a side-reach in excess of this, 39 
of these report between 36 and 37 inches, 
II between 37 and 38 inches, 10 between 
43 and 44 inches, while one reports a 
side-reach of between 50 and 51 inches. 
Two hundred and twenty-five calls an 
hour are given as the “breaking point” 
or limit of a girl’s power to give the pub- 
lic efficient service and not injure her- 
self. A table shows the places where 
this load is exceeded. The statement is 
made that from the standpoint of eff- 
ciency of service to the public, too light 
a “load” is as bad as too high a one. The 
operator who has not enough to do to 
keep her busy does not attend to what 
she has. 

Wage rates and overtime work are ex- 
tensively considered, especially wages for 
women. The total for all Bell Companies 
shows 16,258 women operators at an 
average monthly wage of $30.91. The 
largest number of operators, 4,562, fall 
in the $30 to $35 class, and these consti- 
tute 28.06 per cent of the 16,258 female 
operators working for Bell Companies 
from whom pay roll cards were received. 
Of 513 female operators reported by the 
American Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany exchanges, 123, or 23.98 per cent, 
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fall in the $25 to $30 group, the largest 
number falling in any one group; while 
271 operators out of the 568 returns- 
from independent companies fall within. 
the same group, and these constitute 27.71 
per cent of that ‘total. 

The lowest average for Bell Companies 

is naturally found in some of the groups. 
of towns under 5,000 population, where 
in one case 346 operators average $18.21 
on a full time basis; 212 operators in. 
towns between 5,000 and 15,000 popu- 
lation have an average monthly wage of 
$19.92. 
_ Taking the larger cities, the highest: 
average monthly rate is found in New 
York city, where 2,825 operators aver- 
age $36.96; Chicago, $31.69; St. Louis,. 
$29.44; and Baltimore, $27.70. But Pa- 
cific Coast cities are higher: San Fran-- 
cisco, $35.84; Los Angeles, $35.09; Seat- 
tle, $35; Portland, $34.74. The lowest 
average for a single considerable city in 
the Bell system is in Nashville, Tenn., 
where 175 operators have an average 
rate of $22.40. The average rates in 
southern cities range rather lower than: 
elsewhere. This is the explanation of 
the low average for independent com- 
panies reporting, as most of the returns. 
received were from southern cities lo- 
cated in a low wage belt. The 568 wage 
returns from three independent com- 
panies show an average monthly rate of 
the lowest being Louisville, 
oe the highest Kansas City, Mo.,. 
26. 

The returns from the American Tele- 
graph and Telephone Company, or long: 
distance exchanges, show 513 operators 
with a general average monthly wage- 
rate of $34.35. Here the lowest average 
rate is found in Kansas City, $30; the- 
highest is New York, $38.53. 

A table giving per cent of operators. 
who worked overtime shows that the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com-- 
pany, or in other. words the “long dis- 
tance” exchanges, have no overtime. The- 
Bell Company has practically none in 
New York, while in Chicago 27.68 per- 
cent of the operators had overtime work;. 
in New Orleans, 98.4 per cent; Cleve-. 
land, 88.2 per cent; Cincinnati, 42.4 per- 
cent ; Louisville, 86.5 per cent; Boston,. 
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1.54 per cent. Commissioner Neill sug- 
gests that if overtime can be practically 
eliminated in some of the most impor- 
tant cities, the adoption of their methods 
might reduce it to a minimum in all. 

A chapter on Welfare Work and care 
for health of employes, finds a very wide- 
spread, intelligent effort on the part of 
the companies to look after the comfort 
and well-being of telephone girls. A 
strong feeling of loyalty to the companies 
and of enthusiasm for the work, is found 


among the women in the business, and~ 


this adds much to the efficiency of the 
service. 


AVERAGE SERVICE, THREE YEARS 


An important element in determining 
the efficiency of service is the length of 
service of an operator; or in other words, 
the average length of service in the oc- 
cupation. Broadly speaking, this is an 
element which the companies cannot alto- 
gether control, though, so far as the ques- 
tions of wages, age at beginning work, 
opportunities for promotion, and sympa- 
thetic treatment of employes enter into 
the problem, the answer lies with the 
companies. Other elements, especially 
marriage, are beyond the influence of the 
companies. 

The general experience of telephone 
companies is an average life at the switch- 
board of about three years. One com- 
pany, by reducing the age at which it 
would employ girls from seventeen to fif- 
teen years, increased the average length 
of service of its operators from eighteen 
months to two and a half years, and 
generally speaking the younger the girls 
are when they begin the longer they stay 
at the business. The average length of 
service of all operators is reported by 
Dallas, Texas, as two years and five 
months; average length of service for all 
operators is reported as seventeen months 
in Washington, D. C., and eighteen 
months in Baltimore. 

It must be borne in mind that numbers 
of night and evening operators pass into 
the day force rather than out of the-ser- 
vice, while those dropping out of the day 
force drop out of the service altogether, 
only a comparatively few going into su- 
pervisory groups. 
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In the matter of promotion in the 
sense of increased salary, most compa- 
nies have more or less adhered to auto- 
matic systems of granting increases every 
six months until the maximum is reached. 
Failure to adhere strictly to this rule, 
when it is a tacit part of the terms of 
agreement under which the operator en- 
ters the company’s employ, was found to. 
be a serious source of complaint, and 
most fruitful of resignation. Promo- 
tions from the ranks of operators to the 
supervisory force are not infrequent and 
may fairly be hoped for by the older 
women. 

In any business expanding so rapidly 
as is the telephone, the number of new 
employes taken on, not to replace others 
who have resigned or been dismissed but 
to increase the operating force, renders 
the consideration of average time of em- 
ployment or length of service liable to 
mislead, or at least suggest wrong deduc- 
tions and conclusions if unaccompanied 
with proper precautions. 

Moreover, efficiency of service is not 
increased perceptibly after a certain 
length of experience has been reached. 
After eight or ten months’ service, it is 
claimed that the reasonably bright opera- 


‘tor is as efficient as she will ever be at 


switchboard work. 


STRIKES AND OPERATORS’ UNIONS 


Telephone operators’ strikes have been 
remarkably rare, and generally very 
short. During the investigation records 
of less than a dozen strikes were discov- 
ered, and these were minor matters which 
in no case lasted more than a week. 

Practically no organization exists 
among operators. Only five local fed- 
eral unions of telephone operators are 
affliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. None of these is large or lo- 
cated in a city of considerable size. One 
or two of these when visited seemed to 
be more like social clubs than trade 
unions. In all cases their relations with 
local managers were entirely friendly. In 
the large cities the attitude of the loca! 
managers, and of the companies as a 

?The strike in Des Moines and connected 


towns in Iowa, not being within the territory in- 
vestigated, is not included, 
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whole, is distinctly antagonistic toward 
labor organizations among operators. It 
was pointed out that with the almost uni- 
versal fact of short experience for a vast 
majority of the operators, any organiza- 
tion among them would be likely to be in 
the control of young girls inexperienced 
in any kind of industrial affairs with 
only three or four months’ experience in 
the telephone business. _Managers who 
were most apprehensive of the danger 
from trade unions among operators in- 
sisted that their feelings and opinions 
were not based upon general objections 
to trade-unionism itself, and that they 
would not object to unions if in the fu- 
ture the telephone business got to a point 
where the mass of its operators -were 
women of mature years, who had been 
for a reasonable time in the company’s 
employ. 


THE AFTERMATH AT CHERRY 


Some interesting sequels to the appall- 
ingly fatal fire in the mine of the St. Paul 
Coal Company at Cherry, Ill, November 
13, are rescuing some gain from the irre- 
trievable losses of the disaster. The final 
count of the dead is 258, 168 of them 
married, eighty-four single, three widow- 
ers and one divorced. From the third 
and lowest level of the mine over sixty 
bodies have just been recovered. The 
company is offering to settle its liability 
with the families of the dead on the ba- 
sis of $500 for the death of each single 
man and $1,800 for each married man. 
Negotiations for combining the adminis- 
tration of the several relief funds under 
a joint board of trustees are favorably 
progressing among the United Mine 
Workers, the American Red Cross, pri- 
vate donors, and the State Board of Ad- 
ministration which is entrusted with the 
$100,000 appropriated by the Legislature 
for the sufferers. 

Two of the three bills presented to the 
special session of the Legislature by the 
Illinois Mining Investigation Commis- 
sion were enacted, and signed by the 
governor, without opposition. As re- 
ported in detail in Tur Survey for Jan- 
uary 1 and 29, one of these laws pro- 
vides protection from fire at mine bot- 
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toms. The other appropriates sufficient 
funds to establish stations not only for 
rescue work but to train the miners 
to render such service themselves. The 
third bill, providing for an appropriation 
to the University of Illinois to enable it 
to conduct miners and mechanics’ insti- 
tutes at mining centers throughout the 
state, failed to receive the governor’s sig- 
nature because it was not considered by 
the attorney general to be within the 
scope of the call for the special session 
of the Legislature. This very necessary 
educational work will doubtless be pro- 
vided for, among the other recommenda- 
tions, in the final report of the commis- 
sion which is to be rendered to the Legis- 
lature at its regular session in I9QII. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY COMMISSION 


Urgency was also furnished by this 
disaster for the passage of the bill cre- 
ating a commission to investigate em- 
ployers’ liability and to propose more 
equitable legislation than Illinois has yet 
had. The bill was enacted substantially 
as it was reported in THE Survey for 
January 1, but through the short-sighted 
and persistent policy of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor officials, which was not 
favored by the delegates of the miners, 
the constituency of the commission was 
limited to six employers and six em- 
ployes, leaving out representatives of the 
public as provided in the original draft. 
Neither the governor nor the friends of 
the bill in the Legislature favored this 
elimination, but they conceded the point 
rather than imperil the passage of the 
bill. The Illinois commission is author- 
ized by this law to co-operate with the 
commissions in Minnesota, New York, 
and Wisconsin. 


FOR THE CHILDREN AT CHERRY 


One of the donors who came to the 
help of the sufferers at Cherry, wanted 
her gift to render some constructive 
service. The proposal to furnish a tru- 
ant officer was gratefully accepted by the 
trustees, of the Cherry Public School, 
and the Chicago South Park Commis- 
sioners considerately gave leave of ab- 
sence to Guy L. Shipps, director of Da- 
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vis Square recreation center, to initiate 
the work in which he was succeeded by 
the Rev. Walter C. Jones. 
tlemen have furnished Tue Survey with 
the following account of their interesting 
experience: 

During the two weeks’ excitement fol- 
lowing the mine fire no attempt was 
made to open the school. In the general 
collapse of village and family life, sight 
was completely lost of school duties. The 
attention of young and old was absorbed 
by widespread grief, the suspense in the 
recovery of the bodies, the sudden eco- 
nomic dependence of every household 
and the presence of strangers exercising 
strange functions in the little village. Of 
the 330 children enrolled in the school, 
one-fifth had failed to return, but the 
absentees were reduced from sixty to 
twenty-seven in one day, and to twelve 
the next. 

The annihilation of the adult male pop- 
ulation removed the disciplinary force 
from 168 families. The Red Cross vis- 
itors, the visiting nurses and the church 
workers aided in stimulating the sense of 
responsibility in the surviving parents. 
Those at work around the shaft were 
disturbed by the presence of little boys, 
and there had been no organized ma- 
_ chinery of compulsory education. The 
new truant officer was accordingly au- 
thorized to bring the children into school, 
but without legal action if possible. This 
stand of the board produced an imme- 
diate effect. Boys and girls of school 
age suddenly felt a new sense of being 
recognized by the community. The 
youngsters were attracted to the school 
yard by the announcement that baseball 
would be played there on the ice.. The 
games increased in interest and the in- 
terest was transferred to the inside of 
the school building when one of the Red 
Cross workers furnished a story hour. 
It was discovered that the children were 
hungry for stories. Donations of story 
books were sought, received and deposit- 
ed for distribution in the basement of the 
Congregational Church. This became the 
nucleus of a permanent public school li- 


These gen- 
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brary authorized by the Board of Educa- 
tion. When it became known that the 
shaft was to be unsealed, the day set for 
the gruesome scene was appointed. for 
the organization of an athletic associa- 
tion and for a girls’ party, and for the 
first time the fateful shaft lost its attrac- 
tion. Visits were constantly made to the 
homes of delinquents and a few persis- 
tent truants were escorted to school. A 
fire drill was instituted for the first time. 

All this emphasis upon the importance 
of the school stimulated interest in public 
education throughout the village. A 
number of children, as old as twelve or 
thirteen, were found who had never been 
registered in school and whose absence 
was due mainly to the fact that no one 
had ever sought to give the parents a 
sense of the importance and value of 
school for their children. Most of these 
became regular attendants. A number 
of boys who had been employed in the 
mine but hesitated to return because they 
were so shocked by the disaster, asked 
for a night school, for which, however, 
no funds were available. 

The fact which stands out most in the 
entire experience with the children at 
Cherry is the frankness with which they 
met the stranger, the straightforwardness 
with which they met inquiries regarding 
their delinquency, and their willingness 
to fulfill their obligations when pointed 
out. The avidity with which they seized 
opportunities for organizing their recre- 
ations indicates a fertile field for initia- 
tive and supervision in communities of 
this character. But playground appara- 
tus and play space are not favored with- 
out the supervision of a director. 

It is a great pity that this work, so 
auspiciously begun, must soon cease for 
lack of funds. It should surely appeal 
not only to private givers, but to the St. 
Paul Coal Company to furnish means to 
the Cherry Board of Education to con- 
tinue this wise work of occupying the 
lives of the children in this dreary mining 
town by quickening their interest in both 
school and play. 


THE TREND 


An editorial from the Labour Leader, pub- 
lished in England, gives a particularly in- 
teresting glimpse of ourselves as others see 
us, for it is a journal of trades unionism, 
socialism and politics of a sort which in 
this country has not yet clearly recognized 
the relations between constructive philan- 
thropy and the more consciously radical 
movements for social betterment. The La- 
bour Leader was established in 1897 by Keir 
Hardie, who was editor until 1904, when it 
became the official organ of the Independent 
Labour Party—that is, of that more moder- 
ate group of English socialists which in al- 
liance with individualist trades unionists 
sent thirty members to the last Parliament. 
It is published weekly and contains much 
solid information such as reports of Parlia- 
ment, technical criticism of parliamentary 
acts, statistics of unemployment and other 
matters of interest to labor. 

The writer goes on to outline the articles 
in the issues of Tur Survey at hand, ar- 
ticles which show “warm-blooded sympathy 
and an unfaltering sense of a common, hu- 
man right to life worth living. They are 
constantly disciplined to the inquiry, ‘What 
can be done now?”’ to fight some special evil. 
But, on the other hand, the manifest sin- 
cerity of the inquiry leads continually to 
the recognition that the root of the evil lies 
in conditions for which society, rather than 
the individual sufferer, is responsible. To 
a socialist there is a specially piquant in- 
terest in the study, through the pages of 
Tue Survey, of the gradual lifting of that 
‘state blindness’ so powerfully analyzed by 
H. G. Wells in his study of America—at any 
rate, from the eyes of the genuine friends 
of the poor in the United States.” 

* * * 


The “saleslady” at the department store 
book counter adds constantly to the joy of 
nations. Lippincott’s reports that a cus- 
tomer who asked early in December for 
Pepys Diary was told that “our 1910 diaries 
aren’t in yet.” The New York Sun has an 
even better yarn of a woman who asked 
for Lamb’s Tales. “Fur department, third 
floor,” said the girl. A big Brooklyn depart- 
ment store sent an order the other day to 
Charities Publication Committee for Lag- 
gards in Our Schools, one of the Russell 
Sage Foundation publications. The order 
read: “Please send one copy Lizards on Our 
Schools.” Laggards, by the way, has run 
into a second edition, and has been ‘made the 
basis in many cities of a searching study 
of the reasons for backwardness among the 
pupils—or “retardation and elimination” as 
the school people put it. 

* * * 


It is not often that within the compass of 
twenty-two small pages so much practical in- 
formation is stowed away as can be found in 
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OF THINGS 


How Shall the Little Ones Sew?! by Florence 
Kendrick Johnston. Compressed in these 
few pages is the argument for work suited 

to small fingers and a very clear presenta- — 
tion of the kinds of strain to which a child 
is subjected who must accomplish the old- 
fashioned type of sewing, by means of small 
stitches on uninteresting patches. The sug- 
gestion for a year’s work, with the very val- 
uable enumeration of the materials needed 
and their cost, directions for cutting, and 
photographs of attractive and useful ar- 
ticles that children can make, must needs 
stimulate many teachers of sewing. All 
teachers and mothers interested in the de- 
velopment of their children might read the 
little book with profit, and it should certain- 
ly be ready for reference in the sewing 
schools of settlements and church societies. 

* * * 


Embodied in a recent report of the com- 
missioner of industrial statistics for the 
state of Rhode Island is a special report 
of the charitable and philanthropic agencies 
of Providence by Carol Aronovici, head- 
worker at Union Settlement, Providence. 

He makes two classifications of these 
agencies; one upon the basis of source of 
maintenance, following the usual dividing 
lines of city or state support, partly private 
and partly city or state support, and wholly . 
private maintenance; and a second classifi- 
cation with reference to the kind of service 
rendered. 

In the second classification the groups 
are as follows: (1) Charitable relief agen- 
cies, all charitable organizations, municipal 
or private, that give aid through material 
service; (2) all charitable agencies which 
may give relief but whose chief object is 
to carry on religious propaganda; (3) homes 
and shelter—homes for dependents, those 
which give permanent care for the aged, 
and those which give first temporary and 
then supervisory care for children, and also 
temporary homes, including under this a 
group called ‘protective homes,” which are 
not intended for dependent persons but Lo 


provide such social and housing facil- 
ities. as better to insure physical com- 
forts and protection than would other- 


wise be within the means of persons 
more or less able to care for them- 
selves; (4) sanitary educational relief 
agencies; (5) educational and social centers, 
in the course of which the location of the 
settlements in Providence is criticized as 
not being in the congested districts, which 
probably arises from the fact that the con- 
gestion is more recent than the establish- 


1How Shall the Little Ones Sew? By Flor- 
ence Kendrick Johnston. The University Hx- 
tension Society, New York, 1910. Pp. 32. By 


mail of THH Survny, 105 Hast 22d street, New 
York, or 158 Adams street, Chicago, postpaid, 
eleven cents. 
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ment of the settlements: (6) protective 
agencies; (7) industrial aid, which takes in 
employment agencies and day nurseries; 
(8) special aid, under which appear the 
Working Men’s Loan Association and the So- 
ciety of Hope which render only personal 
service. 

Mr. Aronovici attempts to provide in his 
report such definite information as to the 
scope, method, and financial standing of the 
various philanthropic agencies in Provi- 
dence as will give contributors an oppor- 
tunity to determine through which channel 
they desire their benevolences to pass. His 
report also shows which agencies use up-to- 
date business methods and which pursue the 
old method of secrecy and non-accounting. 
He closes with the suggestion that the large 
amount expended in charity in Providence, 
representing an investment of $377.25 for 
each of the 44,648 families of the city, 
might be lessened or expended to a much 
better advantage if there were a state su- 
pervisory board. Though the attempt to ob- 
tain the required information did not meet 
with a cordial response from some of the 
societies, nevertheless Mr. Aronovici has 
succeeded in making a detailed report of the 
city’s charities; and though his sentences 
sometimes show a lack of entire familiarity 
with English, his meaning is always clear; 
and the study should be of service to all the 
social workers of Providence. 


* Fe * 


The National Federation of Remedial 
Loan Associations, which was organized in 
Buffalo last June at the time of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, has 
issued a full account of the proceedings of 
its first meeting. 

Fourteen companies, which, in ten or 
twelve cities, make loans on security of a 
chattel mortgage or of personal property 
pawned with them at reasonable rates of 
interest, at that time effected an organiza- 
tion for the purpose of encouraging the for- 
mation of similar companies to compete 
with the usurious and unscrupulous money 
lenders who carry on most of this business. 
There is no “salary loan’ company among 
them, and experiment has never been made 
with this branch of the loan business from a 
philanthropic viewpoint. The federation is 
preparing a program for its next meeting, 
which is to take place in St. Louis in May, 
in connection with the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction. W. N. Finley, 
manager of the Chattel Loan Association of 
Baltimore, is its first chairman. 


* * # 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of 
New York has issued the first of a series of 
pamphlets on the prevention of industrial 
accidents. It is dedicated to their policy- 
holders and is based on the company’s rec- 
“ords of “injuries sustained by employes of 
its assured and others; the observations 
made in the course of its business by its 
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inspectors of boilers, engines, flywheels, em- 
ployers’ liability risks, etc., and by the en- 
gineers and experts in charge of its under- 
writing and inspections, text-books, current 
publications, and manufacturers’ descrip- 
tions of their safety devices.” 

No. 1 of the series ig restricted to those 
precautions which are of general application 
in all industries. Four pages on the sig- 
nificance of light, air, comfort, overcrowding, 
slippery floors, unsuitable clothing, main- 
tenance of discipline, overwork, and similar 
conditions, which any one can understand 
and appreciate, are followed by nearly two 


hundred pages of technical information 
about precautions which look as if they 
would be easily understandable. Other 


pamphlets will follow dealing with condi- 
tions peculiar to certain industries, and all 
may be obtained at very small prices. 


* Bo * 


A recent report of the Labor Information 
Office for Italians, 59 Lafayette street, New 
York, shows that during 1909 an average of 
160 immigrants were received. There were 
402 applications for help and 3,919 immi- 
grants were employed through the office. 
The organization is a domestic corporation 
which acts both as a free employment 
agency and as an information bureau for 
the benefit of Italian immigrants. Dr. E. G. 
di Palma Castiglione is manager. 


*  * * 


South End House has announced three 
more books in its series of volumes inter- 
preting Boston. The first will be a study 
of Charlestown, East Boston and South 
Boston, and other areas immediately round 
the thickly settled heart of the city, under 
the name of The Zone of Emergence. The 
residents of these districts are neither pri- 
marily tenement dwellers nor lodgers. They 
are of the second generation in the matter 
of nativity; are more or less equally distant 
from the center of the city geographically, 
and economically are a stage above common 
labor. The second volume will be a study 
of suburban distribution, and the third a 
general sociological study of the city. Mr. 
Woods and his colleagues have heretofore 
issued The City Wilderness, a study of the 
down-at-the-heel residence neighborhood in 
the South End, The Lodging House Problem 
and Americans jn Process, a study of the 
immigrant neighborhoods in old Boston. 
The new volumes will round out what will 
be the most complete study of the working 
class districts of any American city. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 
(Editorial from the New York Times Maren 28.) 
Dr. Edward T. Devine, editor of Tur Sur- 

vey, is in error. In another column we re- 

produce his article of March 26, concerning 
amendment of the proposed Rockefeller 
charter. By similar arguments, according 
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to press dispatches from Washington, cer- 
tain western senators are likewise prepar- 
ing to oppose the grant of the Foundation. 
The three specific points that Mr. Devine 
raises against the charter proceed from his 
original assumption, as expressed in THE 
Survey of March 12, that by the terms of 
the charter great resources are to be “placed 
at the uncontrolled disposal’ of a small 
group of men. It being once admitted—and 
Mr. Devine now makes this admission—that 
according to the bill as it has been drafted, 
Congress has absolute supervision and con- 
trol at all times over the disposition of the 
Rockefeller fund; that it may amend the 
charter or revoke it according to its will; 
that the conduct of the trustees is constant- 
ly subject to investigation, and stated an- 
nual reports must be made to the secretary 
of the interior, it seems impossible that 
there can be any reasonable objection to 
the chartering of the Foundation according 
to Mr. Rockefeller’s wishes. 

Mr. Devine admits that the Times has 
demonstrated ‘conclusively that it is pos- 
sible for the government to prevent fla- 
grant abuse of the funds of the Foundation,” 
but adds: “There is a wide margin between 
positively beneficent activities and such ob- 
noxious and unlawful actions as would jus- 
tify intervention by Congress and the courts. 
Certainly the courts may not intervene save 
in cases involving obnoxious and unlawful 
conduct of the Foundation. But the charter 
provides that its provisions shall be subject 
to alteration, amendment, or repeal “at the 
pleasure of the Congress of the United 
States.” That means, of course, that Mr. 
Devine has misstated and utterly miscon- 
ceives what ‘would justify intervention by 
Congress,” since this would include occa- 
sions of policy as well as of “flagrant abuse.” 

Now for the specific objections. Mr. De- 
vine insists, first, that “the government 


should have a voice—naturally by election 


of Congress or appointment of the president 
—in the selection of trustees.” But since 
the beginnings of civilized government tes- 
tators and benefactors have been allowed 
to select the trustees of their gifts, the trus- 
tees to administer them subject to removal 
for abuse of their trust. Because in this 
case the trustees are made self-perpetuating, 
there is the added safeguard that the gov- 
ernment may at any time, and for any rea- 
son, abolish the succession and select its 
own trustees for the fund. A stipulation 
that the income “should actually be. ex- 
pended year by year” would be frivolous and 
mischievous, since it might compel the mak- 
ing of gifts prematurely, or their inadequate 
bestowal. To provide further that the fund 
should from the outset be spent, principal 
and interest, would seem much like killing 
the goose that lays the golden eggs. After 
all. it is a corporate philanthropist, not a 
corporate philanthropy, that is to be en- 
dowed in perpetuity. Mr. Devine’s argu- 
ment against perpetual philanthropies is, 
therefore, beside the mark. Indeed, it was 
precisely for the purpose of delivering his 
benefactions from the tyranny of the “dead 
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band” that Mr. Rockefeller devised this plan 
of a perpetual agency making temporary be- 
stowals by the hands of living persons. 


To THE EDITOR: 


Will you permit me, as one of Tue Sur- 
vEY’s heavy debtors, to ask through your 
columns one or two questions inspired by 
your two recent editorial comments upon 
the proposed charter of the Rockefeller 
Foundation? 

1. Does the magnitude of the proposed 
Rockefeller Foundation so clarify issues in- 
volved in large gifts for benevolent pur- 
poses, that you would modify your charac- 
terization of the will of the late John S. 
Kennedy? 

2. What puts the Rockefeller Foundation 
in a different class from the General Educa- 
tion Board, Russell Sage Foundation, or 
Oberlin College? 

3. Can a foundation of one hundred mil- 
lions, compelled to make an annual report 
to the people of the United States, do more 
harm than a foundation of ten million dol- 
lars, freed from the necessity of making 
such annual report to the public? 

4. Does the provision for an annual re- 
port from the Rockefeller Foundation carry 
with it the power of examining the records 
to see if the report is true and to see with 
respect to which appeals it acted negatively? 

5. With respect to which other national 
foundation would you advise legal provi- 
sion for spending all of the interest each 
year, plus such portion of the principal as 
would insure the disappearance of the foun- 
dation in fifty or one hundred years? 

WILLIAM H. ALLEN. 

New York City. 


{1. The magnitude and other conditions of 
the Rockefeller Foundation do clarify the 
issues involved in large gifts. We would 
not modify either our characterization of 
Mr. Kennedy’s will; or of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, viz., that in conception and pur- 
pose the latter “compares favorably with 
the wisest and most generous of previous 
donations.” 

2. We have already plainly intimated that 
in the particulars which we have been dis- 
cussing the General Education Board and 
the Russell Sage Foundation raise the same 
questions. 

3. We do not know the answer to this. 
Our interest is rather in the good they can 
do and in guarding against any harm they 
can do whether big or little. 

4. Probably not. If our correspondent 
considers it desirable that the public should 
know what applications are refused, it might 
be well to make this recommendation to 
Congress. It is an interesting suggestion. 

5. All other endowments hereafter made’ 
for charitable purposes. We would have no 
eojection to some elasticity in the provision 
for expenditure of the income in order to 
obviate the necessity for sudden unwise ex- 
penditure. This is quite compatible with 
a provision that income shall not be in ef- 
fect added to endowment.—Hd.] 
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Seontaniination Of neeAir.in Public 
Buildings 


By Dust. 


Treatment of Floors the Logical Preventive. 


HE AIR in public buildings, schools, stores, 
etc., usually contains a greater or less quan- 
tity of impurities. Such contaminations of 
the air may not only be injurious to the re- 
spiratory organs, but they can also become 
a positive menace to health, particularly as 

such dust in the air is almost invariably polluted with 
disease bacilli, some of them the germs of Tubercu- 
losis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and other ills equally 
dangerous. - 

The actual presence of these germs of disease in 
dust constitutes one of the greatest dangers of man- 
kind, for these micro-organisms multiply a thousand 
fold in an exceedingly short space of time. There- 
fore it follows that if a person affected with any 
infectious disease should mingle with a throng of 
people in some public building, the effluvia from his 
infected body would shortly pollute the air with the 
germs of that particular disease. 

In time these germs would multiply and mingle 
with the dust circulating throughout the building. 
When tke room is vacated and quiet restored the dust 
and germs settle on the floors. If the floor surface is 
dry, any slight movement or air-current would be 
sufficient to whirl the dust into the air again. On 
the other hand proper treatment of the floor 
will hold all dust that settles on it and 
destroy all living germs. 

Standard Floor Dressing is a preparation 
made for that particular purpose. It is the 
logical preventive of dust and the transmis- 
sion of disease by dust. By keeping wood 
floors at just the right degree of moisture it 
catches and holds every particle of dust and 
every germ touching it. 

They cannot rise into the air again 


because of the dressing, so that the sweep- 
ing of floors treated with Standard Floor 


Dressing will not create a particle of dust 
to pollute the atmosphere a second time. 


This treatment of floors is not merely a precau- 
tionary measure for the prevention of disease, but it 
is a distinct benefit to the floors themselves. Standard 
Floor Dressing has a peculiarly beneficial action on 
the wood, for floors treated with the dressing will last 
for many years longer than those untreated, and 
moreover the wood will not crack or splinter. 


Then again, because a dressed floor eliminates 
dust, the actual labor of sweeping and caretaking is 
materially reduced, and at the same time the cost. 


Standard Floor Dressing is zo¢ intended for house- 
hold use, but z¢ zs indispensable for the treatment of 
wooden floors in every public building, every school, 
college, hospital or store. 


The application is simple and easy. Three or 
four treatments a year by means of the patent Stand- 
ard Oiler will produce the sought for results, as the 
dressing does not evaporate, and the Oiler distributes 
the dressing evenly over the floor. 


For the benefit of those who are combating the 
transmission of infectious diseases, physicians, and 
those in charge of hospitals and sanitariums in par- 
ticular, we are making a remarkable offer. To dem- 
onstrate that Standard Floor Dressing wil] eliminate 
dust and £7// disease germs, we will treat the floor in 
any one room or corridor in any hospital, 
sanitarium, school or public building. 

To localities far removed from our agen- 

cies, we willsend free sample with full direc- 
tions for applying. 
Physicians of national reputation have tested 
Standard Floor Dressing and pronounce it 
the ideal dust preventive. Our comprehen- 
sive book ‘‘Dust and Its Dangers,” will be 
sent gratis to all interested, together with 
testimonials and reports of those who have 
used and experimented with Standard Floor 
Dressing. Sent on request. 
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ShortGardenCourse 


For Adults. 


7 New York University Summer School offers a course 
in the making and management of gardens for the 
‘education of ‘children under the direction of Henry 
‘Griscom Parsons. The course is just the thing for all 
movices at gardening. 

Schools, Institutions, Settlements or Women’s Clubs 
who desire to conduct Children’s Gardens, would be 
wise to send their own teachers to take this course. 

’ The demand for trained teachers is greater than 
the supply. 


July 6—Aug. 16. Class hours 9.30—12.30 
Whole Course, $23.00; No entrance examination. 


Address 
International Children’s School Farm League, 
1133 Broadway, - New York City. 
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subscribers who do not bind their issues will send us 

any of them that they may have: 


Vol. VI, INO OU; ives lewis nee Mar. 2, 1901 
Vol IX, INO’ 19) vous aces reeset g Aug. 30, 1902 
Vol. IX, SN OBS ie aeersichns aveessereaens Sept. 27, 1902 
Vol. XIII, INO yg ght ads cenceee Oct 1, 1904 
Vol. XVI, IN Gg. re ei ictems: croatia June 16, 1906 
Vol. XVI, No, 12.. June 23, 1906 
Vol. XVT, INO 20 cette Aug. 18, 1906 
Vol. XXI, INOS 15.2 ijerate sie assis} Jan 9, 1909 
Vol. XXII, INGE oi orchaerenaiecae May 115, 1909 
AGN P-O-9 Oly — ISK Tee Se boapnAcense. Oct 2, 1909 
NN! pO. O dbs | INIONO Me aaeoan vocacac Feb. 26, 1910 


THE SURVEY, - 105 EAST 22D STREET, NEW YORK 
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Evergreen Brand Fertilizer 


Is especially manufactured for Golf Links, Tennis Courts, 
Lawns, Flowers, etc. 

It contains all the Food Elements necessary to Grass and 
Plant growth, and is compounded in proper proportion to get 
the Best Results. 

It removes Acid from the soil, thus sweetening sour land 
and making it productive. — 

It permanently enriches the soil. The roots can use it all 


ae os 


as it contains no ‘‘filler,” and does not induce weed growth. 


“ODORLESS AND SANITARY” 


It is absolutely free from germs or disease breeding matter. 

Can be used at any time during the growing season, and, 
without cultivation, will be immediately absorbed by the soil 
and properly distributed by the movements of soil water; 
hence it is invisible. 

Its ready solubility permits of its free penetration into the 
lower soil layers which encourage a deeper root system. The 
result of this is greater resistance to the ravages of drought. 

The EVERGREEN BRAND is the Highest Grade Fer- 
tilizer ever offered for sale, once tried you will use no other. 

. It is pulverized, clean and easy to apply. 


For further information, address, 
D. D. JOHNSON COMPANY, Manufacturers 


66 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTING POINTS 


NEW YORK , CHICAGO DENVER 


Please mention THr SURVEY when writing to advertisers. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


To secure a place in this Directory the name of 
a Supply House must be submitted by an Insti- 
tution purchasing from it, and known to the pub- 
Mehers of THs SurvHy. Published every Saturday. 


————————————— ooo 


China and Glass. 


JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane street, New York. 


Coffee, Tea and Spices. 


GILLIES COFFEE CoO., 
233 Washington street, New York. 


Dry Goods. 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
484 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ABRAHAM & STRAUS, 
420 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Pire Apparatus and Supplies. 


8. F. HAYWARD & CO., 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg. 
Ready to Wear Garments. 
For Men, Women and Children— Wholesale. 


BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSBH, 
676 Broadway, New York City. 


Grocertes. 


SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore streets, New York. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
(Manual Training Tools and Benches.) 


AMAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth avenue, Thirteenth street. New York. 


House Furnishing Goods. 
Cc. A. & B. 8. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson street, New York. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 West Forty-second street, New York. 


Kitchen Equipment. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 West Forty-second street, New York. 


Newspaper Clippings. 


HENRY ROMBIKE, 
110-112 West 26th street, New York. 


Th, ica 
Paints and Glass. 


THOMAS C. DUNHAM, 
68 Murray street, New York. 


Paper. 


HH JHROME PAPER COMPANY, 
570 Seventh avenue, New York. 


Printers and Publishers. 
BENJ. H. TYRREL, 
206-208 Fulton street, New York. 


DEWITT C. GARDNER, 
177 Broadway, New York City. 


Soap. 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS Co., 
439 West street, New York. 


Typewriters. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO 
327 Broadway, New York. 


Cheeaene 


William R. Peters... . President 


92 WILLIAM STREET 


Herman Z. Yon Post . . . Secretary 


32 WEST 57TH STREET 


Charles W. Maury... . Treasurer 


504 WEST 129TH STREET 


QBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


“THE SHELTERING ARMS” Was opened Octo- 
ber 6th, 1864, and receives children between six 
and ten years of age, for whom no other insti- 
tution provides. 

Children placed at *‘THE SHELTERING ARMS” 
are not surrendered to the Institution, but are 
held subject to the order of parents or guardians. 

The children attend the neighboring public 
school. The older boys and girls are trained to 
huusehold and other work. 


Application for admission should be addressed 
to MISS RICHMOND, at ‘‘ THE SHELTERING 
ARMS,’’ 129th Street, cor. Amsterdam Avenue, 


Federated Boys Clubs 


(Incorporated) 
A World-wide Work for mass Boys’ Clubs. 

“An Organization of Boys’ Clubs for Boys’ Clubs.” 
Clubs Organized. Superintendents Supplied 
OFFICERS 
THOMAS CHEW, President. 

GEORGE N. PUTMAN, Sec’'y FRANK A. DAY, Treas. 
ARTHUR A.WORDELL, Chairman Executive Committee 
MEMBERSHIPS 

Sustaining, $10.00 a year. 

Club, $5.00 a year. 

Active (Superintendents), $1.00 a year. 
Gifts for Special Purposes Desired. 


Office: 385 Congress St., Boston, Mass, 


layground, Gymnasium 
and Field Apparatus 


APPARATUS FOR THE HOME GYMNASIUM 
“The healthy areinvariably successful.” 


Send for Catalogue 
and Estimates. 


Willig 
Manufacturing 
Company 


170 North Sangamon St. 
Chicago, Iffinois. 


Please mention 'fig Survey when writing to advertisers. 


Here is the Machine 


which writes, 
which adds, 
which subtracts, 
and | 
which covers the 
whole field of 
writing, adding 
and combined 


writing and ‘adding 


The 


Remington 
(New Model 11) Typewriter 


With WAHL ADDING AND SUBTRACTING ATTACHMENT 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


‘Mouse mention Tub SurvEY when writing toe advertisers. 


FOR NIGHT TRAVEL 
Between CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS and 


KANSAS CITY choose 
“The Only Way” 


Chicago & Alton R. R. 


Electric block signals, electric search head-lights, 
electric lighted trains, over a completely rock- 
balasted roadway underlaid with boulders and 
underdrained with tile. 

A Railroad with Character 
GEO.J. CHARLTON R. J. MCKAY 


Passenger Traffic Manager General Passenger Agent 


[EwIsé @oncER 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brnshes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


The Perfection of Cleanliness 
Efficiency and Economy 


THE “EDDY” Our Standard for a quarter 
a ees GEN NG 


THE “PREMIER” Glass lined 


130 and 132 West 42d Street :: New York 


HALF THE STORY’S IN THE PRINTING 


In getting out your Reports and 
Appeals a good argument ts lost 
in poorly printed pages 3: :: 3: 3: 


DEWITT C. GARDNER 


has had thirty-five years’ experience as 


Stationer, Printer and Blank Book Manufacturer 


177 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE, CORTLANDT 434 


Please mention THn Survby when writing to advertisers. 


On Southern Seas 


Invigorating, Restful, Healthgiving Trip 


On the Atlantic Ocean and Gulf of Mexico 
‘Delightful the Year Round 


Southern Pacific Steamships 
New York New Orleans 


Suites, Staterooms, Promenade Decks, Library, 
Smoking Rooms, Baths, Superior Cuisine. 


$35 One Way. $60 Round Trip. $63 One Way by Rail. 


Interesting literature yours for the asking. 


L. H. Nutting, G.P.A., 366-1158 or 1 B’way, New York 


an ji 


Please mention THE SURVEY when writing to advertisers. 


“TOTHILL: 
PLAYGROUND 
APPARATUS 


Made for COMFORT, 
STRENGTH and 
DURABILITY 


Strongest, Safest and most Perfect Apparatus 
Manufactured 


Adopted and Used Exclusively by 
The City of Chicago 


SEND for our ILLUSTRATED VIEWS of the 
Municipal PLAYGROUNDS of THE CITY OF 
CHICAGO 


W. S. TOTHILL 
(ESTABLISHED 1875) 


Webster Avenue, Wood Street, Elston Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Domestic Science 


Home-Study Courses 


Food, health, housekeeping, clothing, children. For 
home-makers, teachers, social workers, institution 
managers, etc. Send for the illustrated 70-page hand 
book, ‘‘The Profession of Home=Making,’’ it’s free. 


Bulletins—‘‘Free Hand Cooking on Scientific Principles,’ 48 


Ppp., 10 cents. ‘‘Food Values’’—Practical Dietetics, 32 pp., 
13 illus., 70 cents. : 


Am. School of Home Economics, 619 W. 69th St,, Chicago, III, 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOL 
CHILDREN’S MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


The Children’s Memorial Hospital, 
Fullerton Ave. and Orchard Street, 
Chicago, Ill., offers a three years 
course for nurses. The course in- 
cludes after two months probation, 
four months Academic work, a year 
in the wards of Children’s Memorial 
Hospital, one year of Adult Nursing, 
Six Months as Head Nurse in Chil- 
dren’s Memorial Hospital. For de- 
gailed information write to Superin- 
sendent of Training School. 


Gm. F. Fell Co. 


\ayjook and Mercan- 
Y4| tile Printing. 
eS) @ Plain & DeEc- 


@ Specialists in Medical, 
Technical & Educational 
Work. @ Makers of ILtus- 
TRATED CATALOGUES & 
Booklets: G7 Pine #[ox 
Printinc. @ Machine 
Composition, Electro- 
typing & Binding. << 
1220-24 Sansom St. 
Philadelphia, Penna, 


“Trenchant and often brilliant papers.” 
—Chicago Religious Education. 


Social Service 


By LOUIS-F. POST 
Large 12mo. Cloth. 361 Pp. $1.00 net 


“To anyone who is at all interested in 
economic questions this will prove not 
only a valuable, but .an exceedingly fasci- 
nating work. Itis written in rather a light 
conversational style, but it grapples with 
the most profound subjects of the day, and 
while being immensely eutertained, the 
reader is gathering a harvest of informa- 
tion.’”’— Oregon Journal. 


“T am inclined to think it is destined to 
make more converts than any other book 
on political economy yet written except 
‘Progress and Poverty.’ ’’—T. L. JOHNSON, 


Seat postpaid on receipt of price 
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Over the “ERIE” 


from East or West 


@BLOCK SIGNALS 


Assure Protection 


@MODERN EQUIPMENT 


Means Comfort enroute 


@DIVERSITY OF BEAUTIFUL SCENERY 


Prevents Monotony 


Courteous Attendants 


Daily Trains Between 
New York, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cambridge Springs, Saeger- 


town, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
Erie Cafe Cars. -:: <:: :: Dining Cars 


SEOP-OVERS PERMERTED 


DETAILS ON APPLICATION TO ANY 
TICKET AGENT OF THE 


ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY 


R. H. WALLACE, General Passenger Agent 
50 Church Street, New York 


Please mention THE SURVEY when writing to advertisers. 


IRONING 
COST 


In the Sanitarium, Institution (public and private), and 
in the Home, is reduced to the minimum with a Simplex 
Ironer. It wiil save at least % the time required in 1ron- 
ing the bed and table linen, plain cloth, etc. It works 
so easy as to make ironing a positive pleasure compared 
with the old tiring hand method, and the work leaves 
the machine with a finish superior to hand work. 


SIMPLEX IRONER 


THE BEST IRONER: 


is simple, practical and absolutely safe to operate, can be 
heated at a cost of 14 cents per hour for gas or gasoline. 
Can be operated by hand or small motor at nominal cost. 
Anyone will find the machine indispensable after a 30 
days’ trial which we will cheerfully grant free. Write 
for our institute Bul. No. 29 with prices. 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE. CO., 
283 East Lake Street, Chicago. 


Henry Lindenmeyr 
& Sons, 
PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


Nos. 32, 34 and 36 BLEECKER ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Branch Warehouse, 20 Beekman Street. 


ALL KINDS OF PAPER 
MADE ‘TO ORDER, 


JUST OUT 
New York Charities Directory 


(EDITION FOR 1910) 
857 Pages 3400 Institutions Listed 6000 Names 


A “WHO’S WHO” OF NEW YORK’S CHARITIES 
CLASSIFIED LIST OF ORGANIZATIONS 
Price, $1.00 Mailed to You at Once, on Order 


This book is indispensable. Every person who has to do with charitable work in any capacity finds it 
necessary to refer to it many times during the year. 


“tkaon THE SURVEY 


158 ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 


THE VISITING NURSES’ BAG 


A COMPLETELY EQUIPPED BAG FOR DISTRICT NURSING 


Indorsed and used by the Nurses of the Henry Street Settlement. Described in 
. “Visiting Nursing in the United States.’’ 


Orders by telegram ov letter sent to the 
Nurses’ Department of the Home Bur- 
eau will receive prompt attention. 


Bag, with adjustable lining 
Bag, fully equipped . J 
Extra lining . : 


Send for booklet containing 
full description. 


59 W, 39th fh St, New York city 


Please mention Tun Survpy when writing to advertisers® 


Not America for the Americans, but Ameri- 
can principles for the world, and every- 
body in the land true to them. 


American 
International 
College 


os year. One hundred and two students (SPRINGFIELD, Mass. ) 
from fourteen nationalities; mostly FOR FOREIGN BORN RACES 


n Citizenship 


es 


Class in America 


Southern and Southeastern Europe. « IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Academic, Collegiate, Civic, Industrial and 
ee orses. Character, Culture, Citizen- 


Trains immigrant youthfor American Citizen- 4 Mea, 
ship and aims to qualify them for intelli- ship & Christian Brotherhood 
gent Christian leadership among their = = = 
races in this country. 

Tuition and board $150 a year; students assisted to get remunerative work in 
part payment; some scholarships available; all work on grounds and in 
the buildings performed by students for compensation, thereby reducing 
the cost to those who are worthy and needy. ’ 

Publishes “Immigration ;’’ students learn composition and presswork in 
printing office. 

Co-educational. No student received under fifteen. 

Christian, but non-sectarian; exalts character above creed, truth above sys- 
tem, humanity above nationalism; and love and Christian brotherhood 


over everything else in the world. 


ROBERT WATCHORN—“The American International College is the most needed and worthy of all our educa- 


ional institutions.” 
eT HE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN—“Our own excellent International College is a response to the deepest 


need of the country, and an expression of its highest patriotism.” s 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT—‘‘No greater work can be done than to stretch’out the helping hand to the men and 
to the women who come here to this country 
to become citizens and the parents of citizens, 
and therefore to do their part in the making 
up for weal or woe the future of our land.” 


“The American International College is 
destined to be the largest single factor in 
working out our national problem of immi- 
gration.” “If ever a College had a plain 
mission it is this one.” ‘‘The kernel of what 
might be the best thing in America, etc.,etc. 


Make application now for next 
year, which begins Sept. 14, as our 
capacity is taxed to the utmost. 


For further particulars write 


Rev. R. DeWitt Matary, D.D. 


PRESIDENT. 


A Group of Greek Students 


Please mention Tur SURVEY when writing to advertisers. 


Halley’s comet, with its millions of miles of tail, is sweeping into view in the evening sky on its 
seventy-five-year trip. Already astronomers have announced its appearance on time, and in April it 
will be visible to the naked eye. In May it approaches within a few million miles of the earth. It is 
named after Edmund Halley (1656-1742), who determined its orbit, a new and remarkable accomplish- 
ment for that time, risking his reputation with posterity by prophesying its return in seventy-five years. 


Please mention THn SuRvnY when writing to advertisers. 


THE MAXIMUM OF PROTECTION 
AT THE MINIMUM OF COST 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
- Company of New York 


OFFERS ITS NEW 


$5,000 WHOLE LIFE POLICY 


To the readers of THE SuRVEy in the belief that it will commend itself 
to the discerning by reason of its extremely low premiums. 


At age 20, the annual premium is $ 68.08 
At age 30, the annual premium is $ 86.81 
At age 40, the annual premium is $118.68 
At age 50, the annual premium is $176.70 


To appreciate this, divide the premiums by five and see the cost per 
thousand dollars. No policy for less than $5,000 is, however, issued by 
this Company on the Whole Life Plan. 

The policy is non-participating. The contract provides for paid-up 
insurance, loans and cash surrender values after three years. 

If you are interested, further details will be willingly furnished, if you 


will address 


LEE K. FRANKEL 


Manager Industrial Department 


TYBREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


SAFEGUARDS 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


book of suggestions for protecting 
A human life and limb. Contains a 
large number of pictures showing 
how devices for preventing accidents are 


applied to many kinds of nahin and 
to dangerous places. 


——— BS 


Published in the interests of 
Employers and Employees 


AETNA 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Accident and Liability Department 
HARTFORD, CONN... 


SENT FREE ON: ARR ERG AgEEO rN 


} nen 


Please mention THm Survmby when writing to advertisers. 


